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Highlights 

• Four former French colonies which became independent in 1958 

(Guinea) or 1960 (Ivor)' Coast, Mali, Senegal) are basically agricul- 
tural. Industrialization lias progressed vigorously only in Ivory Coast, 
which has an estimated per capita income of $245 and one of the fastest 
economic growth rates in Africa. Each of the countries has an estimated 
total population of less than 5 million but an annual population growth 
rate usually estimated between 2 and 3 percent. * 

• In the midsixtics, all four countries were spending a significant por- 
tion of the gross domestic product (GDP) upon educational develop- 
ment. External assistance was substantial for all of them. 

0 Official statements give a key to the differences in educational objec- 
tives among the four countries. The differences in emphasis can perhaps 
be seen best in the references to education in Guinea — and in Mali in the 
past — as a factor of revolution, and in Senegal and Ivor)' Coast as a 
factor of evolution. 

• Activities to a the content and/or structure of the inherited educa- 
tional systems to local needs, including rural development, arc current 
in all four countries. Guinea and Mali altered the structures of their 
systems in the early 1960’s and Senegal and Ivory Coast arc likely soon 
to modify theirs; they arc attempting to develop an elementary system 
that can in the foreseeable future become universal. Guinea, Senegal, and 
Ivory Coast have cither initiated or experimented with terminal lower 
secondary education emphasizing practical skills used in rural areas. 

• Enrollment increase from 1952—53 to 1967-68 varied for the four coun- 
tries for each level as follows: elementary — 500 to 1,200 percent: 
general secondary— 2,000 to 9,000 percent: and vocational — 11 to 1,700 
percent. 

• Estimates of the percentage of elementary- and secondary'- level age 
groups in school for 1966 are as follows: Guinea — 30.0; Ivory Coast — 
40.0; Mali — 15.0; Senegal — 30.0. Educational opportunities vary con- 
siderably by region within each of the countries. 

• An imbalance between elementary enrollments and the much smaller 
enrollments at the secondary' level has continued, and studies of student 
flow through the various systems indicate that both the elementary and 
and secondary levels are inefficient. A high percentage of students drop 
out of school or repeat grades. 
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Foreword 

This study describes the educational system and discusses major educa- 
tional trends and problems in each of four major French-speaking West 
African countries since they achieved their independence (Guinea in 1958; 
Mali, Senegal, and Ivor)' Coast in 1960). A concluding chapter presents 
some comparisons between and among the four countries. The study fills an 
important gap in the comparative educational literature readily available to 
Americans and others interested in recent educational developments in these 
four countries. 

The U.S. Office of Education has published many studies on education 
in foreign countries, including the following on sub-Saharah African 
countries: Education for Africans in Tanganyika , the country that merged 
with the former Zanzibar in 1964 to form the new nation of Tanzania; 
Education in Uganda; Educational Developments in the Congo ( Leopold • 
villc), the country now known as Zaire: and Education in the Republic 
i of Kenya. 

: The author of the present report, Jerry B. Bolibaugh, holds a doctorate 

from Stanford University, where he specialized in comparative education 
and philosophy. His doctoral dissertation was a study of France’s colonial 
educational policy in Africa. Dr. Bolibaugh served the U.S. Agency for 
International Development from 1963 to 1966, first as general education 
advisor in Mali and then as higher education advisor in Tunisia. He later 
returned to West Africa to gather information for this study. Currently 
he is a senior officer of UNESCO’s Division of Educational Financing. 

The Office of Education and the author wish to thank officials of 
Guinea, Mali, Senegal, and Ivory Coast and officials of the French Govern- 
ment and UNESCO for their assistance in facilitating the author’s research. 



Robert Leestma 
Associate Commissioner for 
International Education 
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Introduction 



1 he French had contact with the West African coast as early as the 
14th century and established a permanent trading post at she mouth of 
the Senegal River near the end of the 16tli century. Subsequently they 
developed a few other trading posts south along the Guinea coast. Until 
the middle of the 19th century, French influence in West Africa was 
largely confined to these coastal areas. 

By the end of the 19th century, France had established complete control 
over large areas of West Africa. Her colonies in West Africa, including 
Guinea, Soudan (Mali), Senegal, and Ivory Coast were subsequently ad- 
ministered as part of the Federation of French West Africa. 



Before the end of World War II the 1944 Brazzaville Conference of 
Free French officials made recommendations for a new colonial policy foi 
sub-Saliarau Africa. These included the establishment of a federal parlia- 
ment and an increased indigenous role in local policymaking. Under the 
Fourth Republic the colonics became territories within the French Union. 
African ‘subjects” were granted French citizenship. Africans were elected 
to the French Parliament and the Assembly of the French Union, as well 
as to councils within Africa. The latter held mainly advisory powers: 
French governors remained the supreme local authorities, and legislation 
was enacted, as before, in France. 

In 1956 the French parliament passed the famous Loi Cadre (enabling 
law) which soon led to a major revision of the political structure of French 
sub-Saharan Africa. The Federation of French West Africa was dissolved 
and designated a group of territories to symbolize the fact that the ter- 
ritories had become scmiresponsible, separate governments. The former 
advisory territorial councils became territorial assemblies wl. ,i, It were 
elected under universal adult suffrage and which had legislative jxnvcrs. 
The French governors— rctitlcd heads of territories— lost much of their 



power to an executive council chosen by each territorial assembly. 

In t,,c September 1958 referendum on the constitution fo. ; the Fifth 
French Republic, West African voters were given the choice of immediate 
independence or of autonomy and partnership in the new French Com- 
munity. Only Guinea voted for immediate independence and proclaimed 
its indc|jcndcncc the following month. After the referendum, Soudan. 
Senegal, and Ivory Coast became internally autonomous member states 
of the French Community. Early in 1959 Soudan and Senegal formed the 
Mali Federation. 



Soudan, Senegal, and Ivory Coast became fully independent states in 
1960. The Mali Federation achieved its independence within the Com- 
munity in June 1960. Senegal seceded and the Federation broke up in 
August 1960. The following month Soudan proclaimed itself the Republic 
of Mali and withdrew from the Community. Ivory Coast had become 
independent in August 1960 and also withdrew from the Community. 
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I. Education During the Colonial Era 



THE THREE PERIODS 

Educational development in (tiiinca, Mali, Senegal, and Ivory Coast 
during the colonial era may be divided into three periods based upon 
significant shifts in French educational policy^ 1 The first period, from 
181 ;j to 1870. began with a development plan for Senegal and concluded 
with the Franco- Prussian War, 'Flits 55-year span was characterized by 
shifting policies for French West Africa, and by concentration of French 
attention upon one colony, Senegal. Formal education was limited to 
Senegal except for the activities of a few missionaries along die coast to 
the south. 

The second period covered the life of the Third French Republic, 
beginning in 1870 and concluding in 19* *14 with the Brazzaville Conference. 
This 74-year period witnessed development of a permanent French colonial 
administration, popularization of colonialism within the Metropole. 3 and 
establishment of a comprehensive educational plan for West Africa based 
upon clearly defined objectives. Significant growth of the educational sys- 
tem was limited, however, to the last 20 years of the period. 

The third period, from 1911 to 1958 for Guinea, and from 1911 to I960 
for Mali, Senegal, and Ivory Coast, marked the rise of tin* Afrflj^n elite 
to the metropolitan policymaking level and the African demand foi 
equality with the Metropole in all fields, iiu ludiug education. 



THE FIRST PERIOD: ,1815-70 

Development Plan for Senegal: 1815 

Prepared in 1815 and forwarded to tin* ( Jovemor of Senegal for im- 
plementation in the spring of 1816. the development plan railed for 
the agticultural and mineral development of Senegal. The plan's social 
strategy was to change the customs and menta'iily of the indigenous popu- 
lation through economic development and also through extensive Cluis- 

1 Jerry B. Bolibaugh and Paul R. Hanna. French Educational Strategies for Sub-Saharc n 
Africa; Their Intent. Derivation, a Development. Sianfurd, Calif.: Comparative Education 
Center. Stanford University. 1964. 

*Tho term “Metropole" refers to continental Fra* :*e as distinguished from overseas France. 
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tian evangelization. Then, after the change was partially accomplished, 
the Africans were to receive some elementary education. 

In 1818, after warnings by the Governor that extensive Christian evan- 
gelization would result in a serious confrontation with Islam (the major 
religion of Senegal), the French Government modified its social strategy 
and gave top priority to providing elementary education and economic 
development. The Metropolitan Government anticipated no formidable 
problems in developing education in Senegal rapidly, for it planned to use 
the “monitorial system/' a new low-cost educational system in which 
teachers use the best pupils as monitors to help teach the less advanced 
pupils. The Government also instituted a teacher recruitment and per- 
sonnel policy. 

Proposals To Use Wolof as the Language of Instruction: 1822, 1826 

In 1822 and again in 1826, a plan was proposed (and rejected) to 
accelerate educational development in Senegal by using the indigenous 
language as the medium of instruction at the elementary level and by re- 
lying upon Africans to found schools and serve as instructors in the 
interior. An initial phase was to establish secondary education largely 
devoted to training teachers and to developing textbooks in Wolof (based 
upon Wolof vocabulary and grammar books published in France in 1825 
and 1826). 

Reform of Native Education; 1835 

A metropolitan investigation in 1828 reported that a major task of 
local colonization lay in eradicating cultural-linguistic differences and 
suggested that this might be accomplished by producing annually an 
assimilated young indigenous elite who would gradually earn* the French 
language and way of life to the interior. In 1829 a commission recom- 
mended a plan to implement this suggestion, which was incorporated into 
the 1835 reform of native education. The reform instituted French as 
the language of instruction, making African education dependent on 
metropolitan teachers. In 1837, the scarcity and instability of lay per- 
sonnel led the Metropolitan Government to contract for personnel with 
a religious teaching order, the Brothers of Ploennel. In 1842, the local 
head of the Roman Catholic Church, Father Maynard, was named to 
supervise the educational system, 

A Proposal for Vocationally Oriented Education: 1844 

In 1844 Father Maynard, in his first comprehensive report on native 
education, proposed a major shift from intellectually oriented academic 
education to morally oriented vocational education. He proposed a two- 
track system in which the best pupils would receive practical arithmetic 
and geometry in order to prepare them for river and coastal navigation 
and for management of the interior trading posts: the other pupils would 
receive apprenticeship training based upon native industries to he de- 
veloped by the Government. Under the latter program, the Government 



would set up manual arts workshops and establish a model working com- 
munity as a training ground for neighboring tribes. Father Maynard's 
report was not acted upon by the French Government, but it deserves 
mention because of its unique features and early date. 

An Experiment with Classical Secondary Education: 1842-49 

In 1842 three Senegalese, ordained as priests in France, returned to 
Senegal to establish a metropolitan-type secondary school. The main 
subject was Latin, and the first class was composed of 30 students, the 
best from the elementary school. This new* school paralyzed the elementary 
school, which had used the best pupils as monitors (or assistant teachers). 
A feud between the elementary and secondary school teachers ensued, with 
the local government backing the priests and the secondary school and 
the Metropolitan Government backing the elementary school as more 
relevant to development needs. In 1849, the local government, under pres- 
sure from the Mctropole and after a review of the unsuccessful post- 
graduate history of 10 students sent to France, withdrew its support from 
the secondary school and it closed. 

Stahis of Education: 1850-54 

Despite the various decrees and plans (including a decree in May 1848 
calling for free compulsory elementary schools), educational development 
lagged in Senegal. I he elementary school run by the Brothers of Ploermel 
had fallen into difficulty because of a severe personnel shortage; the vo- 
cational-training plan remained on paper only: and the priests’ secondary 
school had been closed. 

The main school of French West Africa, the Saint-Louis elementary 
school, by June 1851 had 100 pupils organized into 4 grades. Administered 
b\ Roman Catholic clergy, the school had a curriculum dominated by 
religious and language arts instruction, with French grammar emphasized 
in all hut the 1st grade. In the 4th grade, the pupils received not onlv 
a comprehensive catechism and grammar, but also algebra, arithmetic, 
cursive and Gothic writing, geography, geometry, the history of Christi- 
anity and of France, and Latin reading. 

Pupil achievement was reported poor. Most pupils performed ade- 
quately only in handwriting, although a small number showed promise 
in arithmetic. Nevertheless, a request for the reestablishment of secondary 
education or for the addition of a humanities class to the elementary school 
was forwarded to Paris in 1851. The French Government provided a 
humanities teacher, and by 1854 a total of 12 to 16 pupils were reported 
progressing satisfactorily in the study of Greek. 

By the end of 1854, official French schools in Senegal numbered four, 
with approximately 590 pupils. Elsewhere in French West Africa, formal 
education remained virtually nonexistent. A few missionaries w*crc teaching 
children in areas scattered along the coast southward to Gabon: and a 
small number of chiefs’ sons from Ivon* Coast had been sent to France 
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to be educated. In general, however, the future of all settlements south 
of Senegal was too undecided for the Metropolc to make substantial in- 
vestments in education. 



Educational Development Under Governor Faidherbe: 1852-65 

For 13 years under Napoleon [II (1850-70), Governor Faidherbe ex- 
tended French influence in the colonies through military means while 
making peace and prosperity possible through his liberal convictions and 
empathy with the Africans. Agricultural production, commerce, com- 
munication facilities, and transportation were significantly expanded. In 
1862 the important port of Dakar was founded in Senegal. 

Faidherbe viewed education as a basic means of colonizing. Although 
this view was not new, Faidherbe’s vigorous attention to the problem 
made his educational efTorts effective. He had studied the indigenous 
customs and developed an unusual command of two of the important 
languages, Wolof and Peuhl. 

Faidherbe believed that as long as the formal system of education re- 
mained a Christian monopoly in a predominantly Moslem country, the 
natives would resist it and thus a basic means of colonizing would be lost. 
Almost immediately after becoming Governor, he initiated a lay school 
system with the military serving as instructors. Special efTorts were made 
to assure the Moslems of the nonreligious nature of the system. 

A few months before the appointment of Faidherbe as Governor, the 
Brothers of Plocrmcl had requested that the sons of chiefs, who were 
serving as hostages, be removed from their school. They described the 
chiefs’ sons as undisciplined and rebellious to conversion. In 1856 Faid- 
herbe established a lay boarding school for these students, the famous 
School of Hostages at Saint-Louis. This school was part of a plan to 
train an African elite to second the administration and to extend French 
influence. 

To establish communication with the African mass, Faidherbe initiated 
controls over the informal but extensive Koranic (Moslem) schools by 
requiring that the teachers have government permits and the students 
attend evening French -language classes. In addition, Franco-Moslcm 
schools were developed which added instruction in the French language 
to the traditional religious and Arabic curriculum. 

By 1860. the school population of the capital. Saint-Louis, numbered 
860 pupils (exclusive of those attending the obligatory evening classes). 
By 1864, public schools outnumbered religious ones. 

Despite the unprecedented era of colonial prosperity, French public 
opinion in the colony became increasingly hostile to the liberal and crea- 
tive Governor. Never popular with Napoleon III, who considered him 
a utopian radical, Faidherbe resigned in 1865 because of the loss of local 
and metropolitan support. 






THE SECOND PERIOD: 1870*1944 * 



Colonial affairs were in a state of vegetation during the first 9 years 
of the Third Republic (1870-1940) because of a political struggle be- 
tween the Royalists and the Republicans in France and public antagonism 
towards the colonics for their lack cf assistance to France during the War 
of 1870. However, a small but powerful group of procolonialists, com- 
pose of ci\ il servants, intellect' :*!*, military men, and politicians, waged 
a persistent procolonial campaign which was aided by a grassroots na- 
tionalism (growing out of the French defeat). When the Republicans 
emerged as the dominant political force in 1879, colonial expansion began 
anew. 

Status of Education by 1900 

The period from 1870 to 1900 saw the ojicning of a number of new 
schools but limited enrollment expansion. In Senegal, enrollments in- 
creased from about a thousand students in I860 to about 2,200 in 1898. 

In Soudan (which then included not only present-day Mali but also 
sections of Upper Volta and Ivory Coast), a 'few schools were opened by 
the military from 1882 on. At about the same time, missionaries opened 
four schools along the Niger river. By 1900 there were more than 30 
schools in Soudan with about 800 students. 

In Ivory Coast, although a few sons of chiefs had been sent to France 
to be educated in the middle of the 19th century and sporadic efforts to 
maintain classes in Ivory Coast occurred prior to 1887, that date is identi- 
fied frequently as the year when formal education was introduced in 
Iv°r>' Coast - R >‘ 1900 there were seven sdiools for boys and one for girls 
operated by missionaries, five rural schools, and an apprenticeship center 
with enrollments totaling over 900 students. 

Guinea, the least favored colony in terms of educational opportunity, 
by 19U0 had a total enrollment of under 400 students. 

Thus, at the turn of the century, the four colonies had combined en- 
rollments of approximately 4.300 students. This number, which may ap- 
pear small for a development period of 85 years, should be considered in 
the historical context of the problems in France and the relatively gradual 
extension of French control in West Africa. 

The Principle of Colonial Financial Self-Sufficiency 

Colonial expansion rendered the problem of overseas expenditures so 
acute that the French Government by the turn of the century had es- 
tablished a definitive policy regarding them. Under this policy of colonial 
financial self-sufficiency, the colonics became responsible for all internal 
civil and security expenses and also contributed to metropolitan costs of 
administeri ng colonial affairs. A vicious-cirrlc situation emciged. with 



' E * CCP ' Whcr ' n “ ed - 'he quantitative data in this section are from: France. U Docuntenta- 
' Francaise. LEmrignement dans t„ irrriiat-es d'nulre-mrr „ irrrllnlres astecifs. Notes et 
ttudes document air c*. No. 1.896. July 19. 1954. pp. 12 - 14 . 
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socioeconomic development dependent upon local revenue and local 
revenue dependent upon socioeconomic development. 

Pressures for Educational Change 

The Alliance Fran ( aise. —Dissatisfaction with official efforts to develop 
rcm. 1 overseas education led to the organization in 1883 of the Alliance 
rranqa.se. With the objective of propagating the French language and cul- 
ture on a worldwide basis, the Alliance by 1889 had attracted 15,000 
members. Eventually it was absorbed by the state as an official agency. 

and today ,t functions under the Ministry of Foreign Affairs (still with 
its original objective). 

As an independent association, the Alliance reinforced French Govern- 
ment activities III the colonies and also worked in foreign lands and terri- 
tories where the Government could not. The Alliance supported lioth the 
Government and " nss,on “bools in French West Africa and, in turn. 
7° (,ov,,rn "t™‘ encouraged the efforts of the Alliance to open schools in 
the interior. Despite this cooperation, the Alliance often tried to push the 
'Ovemmont to exert greater efforts in colonial education. For example, 
it criticized the fart that the hundred scholarships maintained by the 
General Council of Senegal for study in France went tttainlv to children 
of the French administrators, including those of General Council members. 

He Mission Laiiftie Fran ( ais ,.~ Born in 1902 of the anticlerical attitude 
prevalent in France (which culminated in the parliamontarv measure 
separating church and state in 19051. the Mission Lafquc Francaise in- 
cuded members who were leaders of the Alliance Franqaise. Its aim 
was to scculari/e French overseas schools. 

Pressures upon the Metropolitan Government resulted in a 1903 legis- 
lative resolution calling upon the Minister of Colonies to secularize the 
ioo s ° all colonics, and before the year was out. comprehensive plans 
.O this effect were* officially enacted in French West Africa, when two 
ordinances organizing West African public education were passed. 

Ordinances Organizing Public Education: 1903 

Two ordinances dated November 21. 1903. set forth a new public edu- 
cation system ol four levels or types, divided into two tracks— one for 
Africans and one for French and selected assimilated Africans and 
mulattocs Since education was separated by sex. the ordinances provided 
for a parallel system for girls, although its development remained more of 
a loca option. liras, educational opportunity was largely limited to bovs 
with the exception of French and selected assimilated girls. 

Elementary schools .— The African track at the elementary level in- 
cluded the rural village schools and the regional schools, situated at dis- 
trict administrative centers and other important towns. In the villa.* 
schools Africans served as teachers: in the largest ones, a Frenchman 
serxed as principal. The curriculum included an initial emphasis on con- 
versational French, leading to reading, writing, and arithmetic in French. 



tin* Language of iust ruction. Agricultural concepts and terminology were 
emphasized in the program. 

Regional elementary schools had both African and French teachers 
and French principals. They accepted both pupils from the immediate 
locality and the best pupils from rural village schools. Emphasizing a 
more formal st .uly of French, the regional schools offered French history, 
particularly as it related to West Africa, and an introduction to physical 
and natural sciences that included information concerning local agricul- 
ture and industry. 

The elementary school of the second track consisted of urban schools 
in all towns having a sufficient French or assimilated African population 
to justify the expense. Teachers were European and the curriculum simi- 
lar to that of the Metro pole. Some of tin* urban schools in colonies other 
than Senegal maintained sjiecial continuing courses for local French ele- 
mentary school graduates Apart from these* courses, all schools above the 
elementary level were located in Senegal. 

I oca t tonal school s. — Elementary vocational schools constitut'd a spe- 
cial section of the regional schools if workshops were available. Above 
the elementary level, tin* Pinct-Laprade School at Dakar (Senegal^ served 
all of the French West African colonies, producing skilled craftsmen in 
metalwork, stonework, and woodwork. 

Lower secondary and commercial schools. — The Faidherb: 1 School in 
Saint-Louis (Senegal) offered lower secondary academic and commercial 
education. A student first took a 1-vear general education course and then 
followed one of three specialized programs. The commercial program and 
the administrative program (the African tracks prepared indigenous 
students for civil service |>ositions; the academic program (the French 
track) of academic lower secondary studies prepared French students for 
the upper grades of metropolitan secondary schools. A student entered the 
academic program after passing a special examination before a committee 
of teachers headed by the Chief of Education for West Africa. The cur- 
riculum included Latin. Greek, history, and geogrnphv. The teachers 
were French. 

7 eachcr-training schools . — An upper secondary normal school at Saint- 
Louis prepared African elementary school teachers for French West Africa 
and offered courses for interpreters. Moslem magistrates, and chiefs. Tin* 
teacher-training program was similar to that of the Metropole except for 
local modifications. After student-tearhing in the Saint-Loies schools, the 
teachcr-candidatcs served as assistant teachers in regional schools for 1 
year before being assigned to a rural village school. 

Impact of World War Y 

The important role played by colonial troops in the First World War 
shifted the balance of French public opinion and made a more vigorous 
pursuit of colonial affairs possible. The French Government officially 
pronounced as a principle of colonial policy that education was the basis 
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for native policy and a prerequisite for colonial economic development. 

Henri Simon, postwar Minister of Colonics, issued a 1918 decree which 
established on paper a comprehensive education system that would — 

1. Expand vocational and teacher-training courses. 

2. Develop a complete secondary 4 education program with courses basically the 
same as in the Mctropole. 

3. Increase elementary enrollments. 

4. Reserve academic secondary education for the elite. 

However, since the colonics were to meet the program’s costs, implemen- 
tation of the metropolitan decree was handicapped severely. 

In 1920, Albert Sarraut, the newly appointed Minister of Colonies, at- 
tempted to revitalize colonial educational activities by — 

1. Establishing the first education office within the Ministry. 

2. Instituting a recruitment system to obtain metropolitan teachers for the 
colonies. 

3. Taking steps to make the career of the colonial teacher more attractive. (By 
1923, the recruitment system had met the demand sufficiently to reduce 
activities from a quarterly to an annual basis.) 

4. Ordering each colonial governor to submit a comprehensive report of the 
actual educational status 4 in his colony and a detailed plan for future action. 

Reorganization of Public Education: 1924 

Effective May 1, 1924, the Education Act of the Governor General 
of West Africa represented a moderate revision of the basic 1903 plan 
(already slightly modified by ordinances in 1912 and 1918). The Act 
further emphasized the goals of (1) expanding the us.; of spoken French 
by the populace, (2) incorporating more practical knowledge into the 
curriculums, and (3) preparing African civil servants. 

To accomplish these goals, the village schools, providing 3 to 4 years 
of education, were to be responsible for the mass diffusion of spoken 
French and of personal hygiene practices. The regional schools, providing 
5 to 8 years of study, were to stress a more formal and complete instmc- 
tion in French, to introduce practical agriculture after the elementary 
years, and to teach manual skills if shop facilities existed nearby in 
government civil or military installations. In addition, one vocational 
upper elementary school was to be established in each colony to train 
apprentices and. subsequently, skilled craftsmen and foremen. Technical 
schools were to produce more elementary teachers, marine mechanics, and 
medical assistants. 

For the French and assimilated African elite, the second track of 
metropolitan education continued as before. 

Vocational-Technical Education Plans: 1932-34 

The problem of adapting French education to local needs and realities 
received particular attention during the first two decades after World 
War I due to emphasis upon colonial economic development and com- 
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prehcnsive planning for colonial education, as well as worldwide economic 
depression . 

In 1932. an intercolonial conference was held in Paris on educational 
adaptation. Conference reports included the following criticisms h\ the 
Inspector of Primary Education for the Federation of French West Africa. 

1. Metropolitan teachers were thrust inin the classroom without a knowledge 
of Africa or Africans. 

2. African teachers received teacher training exactly like that given in France. 

3. African icadiers frequently repeated in rote fashion metropolitan subject 
matter they had learned while preparing to pass a teacher-training exami- 
nation. 

4. Abstract hygiene lectures were given to pupils covered with filth, and obscure 
French poetry was taught to young rural children without a command of 
French or insight into the Western conceptual world. 

ft. Virtually all textbooks were imported from France or French Algeria. 

In France itself, efforts were underway to correlate education with 
economic needs through developing vocationahtcchnical education. In 
1935, the French Government established an intemtinisterial committee 
to stndv the results of the metropolitan experience in vocational-technical 
education in order to suggest applications in the colonics. As a result of 
the committee's work, the Ministry of Colonies suggested an educational 
scheme to produce a vocationally orient* d mass and a technically edit* 
catcd elite in the colonics. The scheme inroq>oratcd vocational educa- 
tion in the elementary school curriculum and special training of French 
elementary teachers in vocational subjects before their departure for 
the colonics. 

About the same time that educational adaption was being studied 
in France, the 1924 Education Act was being reappraised in French 
West Africa. The reappraisal led to a change in the rural elementary 
schools, which became known as rural farm or popular schools and 
included a program of seinivocational training based upon local occupa- 
tions. Usually, the program introduced students to agriculture and ani- 
mal husbandry. 

To produce the type of elementary teacher needed for these rural farm 
or popular schools, three rural normal schools were to be strategically 
located in the interior of the Federation. In addition, a vocational school, 
modeled on the Craftsman’s Institute at Bamako (Soudan, now Mali), 
was to be developed within each colony. A higher technical school for 
the Federation was to serve as the capstone to this program. 

However, the depression seriously rut into the implementation of such 
plans. In 1934. the Ministry of Colonies rejxmcd that the colonies had 
suspended al! recruitment of personnel and reduced salaries as well as 
area hardship allowances in an cfTort to reduce expenditures. 

Status of Education Before World War II 

Although the 1903 ordinances organizing public education in French 
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West Africa had established lower general secondary, vocational, and 
teacher-training education, the financial regulations placed upon colonial 
expenditures had severely limited educational expansion, particularly above 
the elementary level. For many years, only Senegal had upper secondary 
schools and these assumed federal status to accommodate students from 
the other Federation colonies. 

By 1910, enrollments in the four major colonies had risen to around 
8,500, almost twice the estimated number (4 ; 300) in 1900. 

Beginning in the late 1920 s. vocational and general secondary schools 
were opened in Guinea. Ivon* Coast, and Soudan. In the 1920’s, voca- 
tional schools for boys were established at Bamako (Soudan) and at 
Abidjan (Ivory Coast). In the 1930‘s. secondary schools for boys were 
founded at Bamako (Soudan), Binge mile (Ivory Coast), and Conakry 
(Guinea). Similar institutions were opened in Senegal at the same time, 
although it already possessed a secondary school at Saint-Louis. 

In 1934 and 1939, normal schools were created in Soudan and Ivory 
Coast and a higher technical school v..,s established at Bamako (Soudan » 
in 1939. 

Opportunities for girls, to continue education beyond elementary school 
were extremely limited about this time. A school for niidwives and nurses, 
which recruited elementary school graduates, operated in Senegal in the 
1920 s. A normal school for girls was opened at Rufisque. near Dakar 
( Senegal) in 1939. and this was followed by secondary schools at Binger- 
ville (Ivory Coast) and at Dakar (Senegal! in 191*2, and Saint-I.ouis 
{SenrgaH in 1943. 

Enrollments for the four colonies in 1937 were slightly under 50.000. 

I he \ast majority of students received only a partial elementary educa- 
cation. Most schools were of the rural or village type, characterized by 
poor instruction and high dropout rates. Entrants into secondary and 
vocational schools were largely from the urban elementary schools. 



THE THIRD PERIOD: 1944-60 

Brazzaville and Dakar Conferences: 1944 

The educational recommendations of the Brazzaville Conference reaf- 
liiiued pit \ iously enunciated principles sshh emphasis on expansion of 
opportunity. Although reiterating the necessity of educating an elite, the 
conference delegates favored elementary education over secondary bv 
advocating the establishment of a school in every village containing a 
minimum of 50 school-age children. They also approved French as tin- 
language of instruction and deemed the education of girls to be of equal 
importance with that of bovs. 

As a followup to the Brazzaville Conference, a meeting was held in 
July 1914 at Dakar (Senegal ' to detail its resolutions. The meeting 
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approved an ambitious educational plan for French West Africa, in- 
cluding: 

1. Opening 50.000 elementary schools 

2. Recruiting a minimum of '>0,000 elementary teacher* (in nrder to provide 
r^mcniary education throughout each colonial territory > 

3. 'i.i polishing 200 additional upper elementary scliooh 

4. Establishing 75 normal schools. 

All facilities were to be operational within 20 years and universal ele- 
mentary education was to be achieved within 50 years. 

The French West African Federation Ordinance: 1945 

General concent for colonial elementary (‘duration was reflected by the 
French West African Federation Ordinance. It had the following re- 
quirements: 

1. Program length . — All elementary M'linul* .dituild offer a H-year program, 
which would terminate with a school* leaving examination and a certifica e. 
Children would be allowed ft years to complete the program. 

2. Compulsory attendance. All children of indigenous civil servants and mili- 
tary personnel should he required to attend. {Governors were to determine 
in what way this teqtiircment , would he interpreted for chiefs* children.) 

3. Curriculum . — Elementary schools should offer a metropolitan curriculum 
wherever the French school population justified it. 

4. Teacher frarntn/?.- Substandard courses to produce monitor* should be in- 
itiated, bit! dropped as *non as normal schools and normal sections of sec- 
ondary schools were able to meet the demand* for elementary teachers. 

This distinction between African and metropolitan education was con- 
demned as discriminatory by the Africans. However, the abolition of 
the 4-year rural farm schools, tacitly accomplished by the ordinance, 
constituted a victory for the African elite. According to a variety of 
French sources, the abandonment of this vocationally oriented primary 
program was equally welcomed by many French officials bee a i is- * of its 
ineffectiveness. 

Sprinkled throughout the ordinance were such qualifying phases as *in 
principle.*' "eventually.** and ‘ within the limits of the resources* : these 
appear to be tacit recognition of the enormous problems of eliminating 
the gap between principle and fact. 

The French Government also acted in 1915 to develop education in 
the colonies. A decree detailed an extensive scholarship system for 
African students to study in France or North Africa. An ordinance pro- 
vided all veterans, including those of the colonies, with 5 years of free 
education and a subsistence allowance according to need. The Ministry 
requested colonial officials to take special measures to increase the number 
of Africans acquiring secondary education. In some cases, additional lst- 
year secondary classes were opened and special lessons given to pass 
African students on to upper secondary education. In other cases, lower 
secondary schools were converted into lower and tipper second an schools. 
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Subsequently, the Ministry set a minimum number of secondary scholar- 
ships for each colony’s indigenous population. 

The Plan for Modernization and Equipment: 1946 

On April 30, 1946, the French Parliament passed a law establishing 
the Plan for Modernization and Equipment for the Overseas Territories. 
The law stipulated that the Ministry of Overseas France (formerly the 
Ministry of Colonics) should prepare a 10-year plan to transform the 
colonial tern tones into modem countries by developing them economically 
and socially. Even though the plan started slowly and was progressively 
modified and limited, it definitely stimulated development. 

Under the original 10-year plan. 25 percent of the allocated funds was 
assigned to social development projects, and 10 percent of the 25 to 
education. However, neither of these percentages was actually effected. 

and a 1919 decree replaced the 10-year planning concept with a 4-vear 
one. 

During the first 4-ycar plan (1949-53), substantial numbers of second- 
ary schools were constructed. However, since the colonial territories bore 
all costs of (I) operating these secondary schools (which generally had 
boarding facilities and French teachers), (2) maintaining elementary 
c ucation (including capital outlay), (3) offering a scholarship program 
for study in France, and (4) subsidizing private schools, their local bud- 
gets were severely burdened. The average educational expenditure in the 
budgets of the colonial territories of French West Africa rose from 2.8 
percent in 1930 to 17 percent in 1953. 

During the second 4-year plan (1953-57), elementary school construc- 
tion received emphasis. The African demand for educational cqualitv 
had led to an increase in the length of the elementary program from 
» to 6 years, necessitating considerable school construction at this level. 

Despite the plans, the school enrollment increase during the first 10 
years fell substantially below the rate of growth required to meet the 
educational goals for French West Africa generalized at the 1944 Brazza- 
ville Conference and specified at the Dakar Conference of the same year, 
n 1947 the enrollments were 5.3 percent of the estimated schooi-age 
population, and by 1956 had risen no higher than 13.4 percent. 

The University of Dakar: 1947-57 

As a capstone for the educational systems of French sub-Saharan 
* fnc “> * hC . Fre . ncl ‘ had Panned a University of Central Africa. However, 
the Balkanization of French sub-Saharan Africa after World War II 
defeated this concept. After a brief evolutionary period as an Institute 
of Advanced Studies, opened in 1947, the University Institute at Dakar 
(Senegal), organized in 1949, became the Universitv of Dakar in 1957 

and never developed into the official universitv for the entire French 
West African area. 

A decree of November 27. 1950. had created the office of rector to head 



both the Institute and public education within the West African Federa- 
tion. This decree brought the metropolitan administrative organisation 
to the educational system of the Federation. 

Equality in Education 

Quantitative expansion to provide educational opportunity and quali- 
tative improvement to establish equality between the French and territorial 
systems were the two goals of the educational activities in French West 
Africa between the Second World War and the time of Independence. 
'Flic policy declarations of the French Government, the 1946 Constitution, 
the 1956 Loi Cadre, and the insistence of many of the African elite and 
their liberal supporters in the Mctropolc supported both goals. 

The educational structure and curriculums were altered to provide 
education equal to that of the Mctropolc. Examination certificates, theoic- 
tically equivalent to those in France, prevailed at the termination of the 
elementary, the upper secondary', and the lower secondary levels. Cultural 
and linguistic differences, however, handicapped the Africans and led to 
requests that elementary education he reformed, and that pending such 
a reformation entrance requirements into secondary education he eased. 
The French Government refused the latter request, pointing out the dis- 
crepancy between this demand and the demand that local secondary 
education be identical with that of France. The French did abandon 
die rigid metropolitan age limitation for admission to secondary schooling. 
The goals of quantitative expansion and qualitative equality did not ap- 
pear compatible under the circumstances. 

Quantitative Expansion 

The post-World War II period brought an acceleration of the cduea- 
lional expansion begun in the decade before the war. In June 1915— 
at the end of the war and slightly more than a year after the Brazzaville 
Conference— total enrollments in the public and private schools of the 
four colonics were as follows: 4 



hory 





Total 


Guinea 


Soudan 


Senegal 


Coast 


Public 

Private 

Total 


35,683 

13,102 

68,783 


6,931 

2,059 

8,990 


13,719 

1,337 

13,056 


17.470 

2,308 

19,778 


17,563 

7,398 

24,961 



Absence of Moslem ‘.influence in the highly populated southern half 
of Ivory Coast facilitated development of Christian missionary schools, 
which partly account for the high enrollment of that colony. 

Enrollments increased rapidly from 1946 to 1956, as shown in the 

•France. Ministire de l‘Educat»on Nationale. Afrique occidrnratr francoisr. Pari*: Imprimerie 
Nationals, n.d. p. 25. 
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following approximate figures for the four colonics for the 20th century: » 





About 












1900 


1910 


1937 


1946 


1936 


Guinea 

Soudan 

Senegal 

Ivory Coast . . . 


400 

800 

. 2,200 
900 


-• 




8,990 

15,056 

19,778 

24,961 


35.908 

38.908 
69,474 
73,270 


Total . . 


. 4,300 


8,500 


50,000 


68,785 


217,560 



Table 1 gives more detailed enrollment figures for the four colonics 
in 1956. It shows that enrollments were highest in Ivory Coast and 
Senegal: public school enrollment far exceeded private enrollment in 
each colony; approximately 90 percent of all students were in clc.m.ntarv 

schools; and of these elementary students approximately 20 percent were 
girls. 



TaW * Number of students In elementary, secondary, vocational, and hleher 

ume i 0 "* < * uinea / Soudan (Mall >’ Scn*B»l. and Ivory Coast! by 

!?r P iv^» con,ro1, “ nd percentage that the total number of students in each level 
or type represents of the total enrollment for each country: 1955-56 



Type of control 


Guinea 


Soudan 


(Mali) 


Senegal 


Ivory Coast 




Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Grand total 
Elementary 


35,908 


100.0 


38.908 


100.0 


69.743 


100.0 


73.270 


100.0 


Total 1 

Public 

Private 


33.809 

26.531 

7.278 


94.1 


36.775 

32.140 

A £14 


94.6 


62.097 

S2.014 

10.083 


89.3 


69,181 

43.836 


94.4 


Secondary 




HmOjJ 






25.343 




Total* . 

Public 


1.319 

1.002 

317 


3.7 


1,334 


3.4 


4.822 

4.023 

799 


7.0 


2,989 


4.1 


Private 

Vocational 




1.288 

46 






2.399 

590 




Total 3 

Public 


780 

760 

20 


2.2 


7PP 


2.0 


2.066 


3.0 


1.100 


1.5 


Private 

Higher Education 




DOO 

113 




2.030 

36 




913 

187 




Total * .. 

Public 










48S 


.7 






Private 










488 









percentages o pirls: Gulnea-20.7; Soudan-2J.l: Ivory Coast-20.5; Senegal-24 » 
-Percentages of girls: Guinea-20.8; Soudan— 25.4; Ivory Coast— 17.4: Senegal— 26.3 
’Percentages of g.rls: Guinea-13.7; Soudan-8.6: Ivory Coast_26.0: Senegal-25.0 ' 

Jtl" ,he en, ‘ rC F " ie,M,an of F ""‘ h "’«« Africa. Of the total. 13 percent 



Source: France. Mlnistdrc de la France d'Outrc-Mer 
December 1956. pp. 28-30. 



Enselftnemrnt Outre*mer. Bulletin No. 8. 



Although probably too high, the following percentages of the school-age 
l>0 l )lllatlon "tending all levels of school in each colony do show the 



'!?° i l9, °- “ d '*» from: France. La Doeumentation France. op. elt. 
r f ° T f rom: France - Mlnbtire de FEducatlon Natlonale. op. elt. 
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relative situation between the colonial territories in 1956: Guinea — 9.:): 
Soudan — 7.1 : Senegal— 20.9: and Ivory Coast — 19.7. 

Other estimates indicate a rather meager enrollment picture. For ex- 
ample, one source estimates that in 1957. of the corresponding age-groups 
in French West Africa as a whole* * 10 percent were enrolled in elemen- 
tary, 0.7 percent in secondary, and 0.1 percent in higher education.” An- 
other source estimates that at about the same time, of the corresponding 
age-groups in the three more favored coastal territories (Guinea. Ivory 
Coast, and Senegal), less than 25 percent were enrolled in elementary 
and 2 percent in secondary education. 7 

The numbers of Africans graduating with a complete secondary educa- 
tion remained insignificant in terms of the manpower needs of the 1960 s. 
In 1957, the numbers of students, including Europeans, who received 
their bac colour cat were as follows: Guinea — 5. Ivor\* Coast — 69. and 
Senegal — 172. In 1960, 31 Malians were awarded the haecalavrcat." 

At the time of Independence, as the preceding figures indicate. Senegal 
and Ivory Coast inherited more developed school systems than either 
Guinea or Mali. Guinea was faced with an additional difficulty — with- 
drawal of much French support when the territory in 1958 voted for 
immediate' independence rather than for participation in the French 
Community. 

* Abdou Moumouni. (.'Education en Afrique. Paris: F. Maspero, 1964. p. 127. 

t p. Harbison and C. Myers (eds). A fonrowrr and Education. New York: McGraw-Hill. 1965. 
p. 239. 

• Ibid. Figure for Mali from the Ministry of National Education in Mali. 
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U. The Republic of Guinea 



* SUMMARY OF CHARACTERISTICS 

The People and the Land 

With an estimated population of 3.7 million, 1 the Republic of Guinea 
contains three major ethnic groups — the Foulahs, the Malinkcs, and the 
Soussous. Of the total population, over half arc aged 19 or less. The great 
majority of the people arc Moslems. French is the official language. There 
arc only two major towns — Conakry, the capital and major port, with 
about 230,000 inhabitants,* and Kankan, the largest interior town. The 
population is primarily rural. 

Consisting of 95,000 square miles, Guinea is situated on the southwest- 
ern section of the African extension into the Atlantic Ocean, about 10 
degrees north of the Equator. From north to south, it borders Portuguese 
Guinea, Senegal, Mali, Ivory Coast, Liberia, and Sierra Leone. Guinea 
may be divided into four main geographical areas: (1) coastal Guinea, 
a humid strip which attains its maximum humidity around the capital 
city of Conakry; (2) middle Guinea, consisting of the famous Foutah 
Djallon mountain region where some of the major West African rivers 
begin; (3) the savannah, representing a third of the country; and (4) the 
forest region, a mountainous area to the southeast that borders on Ivory 
Coast and Liberia. 

The Economy 

Approximately 90 percent of all Guineans depend directly or indirectly 
on subsistence agriculture. 3 A diversified agricultural production results 
from the environmental differences of the four geographical regions, with 
grain and cattle raising prevalent in the northern and mountainous areas, 
and a variety of crops produced in other areas. These crops include ba- 
nanas, palm oil, pineapples, and rice in the humid coastal regions and 
coffee, palm oil, and tobacco in the southern forest areas. 

Minerals, primarily alumina, iron ore, bauxite, and diamonds, account 
for over two-thirds of Guinea’s export revenue. Alumina provides about 
60 percent of the total earnings from minerals. 

1 U.S. Department of State. Background Nates: Republic at Guinea (Publication No. 8057). 
Washington, D.C.: Offlce of Media Services, July 1969. p. |. The estimate is dated 1968. 

’ Ibid. 

1 Ibid. p. 3. 
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While Guinea is rich in resources, the fact that annual per capital 
income amounts to less than $70 indicates its present low level of economic 
development. Although favoring a strongly centralized and planned econ- 
omy in the socialist tradition, the Government has permitted private 
investment by large international companies. These latter operations 
account for approximately 10 percent of the gross domestic product. 

The Government 

In September 1958, Guinea voted against membership in the French 
Community; in October the Territorial Assembly proclaimed complete 
independence. The Government includes a President elected by universal 
suffrage for 7 years and a single-level National Assembly elected for 5 
years. The administrative structure contains four regions, 136 districts, 
and over 7,000 local communes. 

The Government is paralleled by the single political party, the Parti 
Dimocratiquc dc Guinec (PDG), headed by President Sekou Toure. 
When the Party structure was reorganized in 1967. a 45-man Central 
Committee assumed the overall directive functions of the former 15-man 
National Political Bureau, which in turn, with a membership of seven, 
became the executive committee of the Central Committee. This Central 
Committee is highly influential as a decisionmaking body for national 
policies. Membership in the Party is substantial throughout the country: 
the Party structure extends to every village. 

Governmental policies and operations are strongly influenced by the 
Marxist tradition ; attempts are made, however, to create an African 
socialism through the adaptation of Marxist doctrine to Guinean realities. 



Policy Development 

The Party is a major instrument in all policy formulation including 
that pertaining to education. Serving as a two-way communication chan- 
nel, its structure permits rapid flow of information both ways between 
the highly centralized top of the political pyramid and the grassroots 
base. Once policy has been determined within the framework of Guinean 
Marxist doctrine, the Government implements it through legislation or 
decrees. 

Education has been viewed by Guinean leaders as a major instrument 
for developing political unity and for eliminating die vestiges of colonial- 
ism (which implies both the feudal tribal and the bourgeois systems). 
Hence, the Party and the Government have given continuous attention 
to the qualitative and quantitative problems of education. They have 
instituted numerous and frequent reforms which render long-range devel- 
opment planning extremely uncertain. 

Nevertheless, Guinea has had two development plans since Inde- 
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pcndence. The first covered 3 years — from 1960 through 19b2— and u .c 
second 7 years— from 1964 through 1970. The first plan called for an 
allocation of approximately 25 percent of the national budget for elemen- 
tary and secondary school construction and staffing. The second plan 
emphasized higher education, including the establishment of a university 
and a medical school. Apparently manpower needs have not been deter- 
mined specifically enough to serve as a guide to balanced educational 
development. Since the planning documents have not Icon published, 
details of projects and accomplishments arc not available. 



Objectives 

Stated m various governmental and party documents, objectives in- 
clude (1) renewing African cultural values, (2) providing the people 
with access to scientific culture and to techniques necessary- for national 
development, and (3) implementing the right of every citizen to educa- 
tion under article 44, title 10, of the 1958 Constitution. 

Qualitatively, these objectives imply Africanizing the curriculum, with 
stress upon scientific and technical learning related to economic develop- 
ment. Equal emphasis is placed upon the cultivation of positive attitudes 
toward the world of work, the socialistic system, and African culture. 

Quantitatively, the objectives imply providing all school-age children 
with a minimum basic fonnal education and access to further schooling 
for those demonstrating high capacity, and providing all Guinean citizens 
with equal access to a cultural education adapted to the needs of a 
modem society. 



Structure 

To achieve its educational objectives, the Government has initiated 
numerous reforms and modifications in structure, curriculum, and ad- 
ministration. The reforms began with the Presidential Order of August 
5, 1959, which in 75 articles established the framework for education. 
The Order included aims, general principles (including compulsory- edu- 
cation for children aged 7 to 15 years and free education at all levels’) . 
and articles on administration, personnel, programs, and diplomas. 

From available data, it is frequently impossible to determine the degree 
to which a given reform has been implemented. For example, in 1961 
the Government established a structure consisting of a 4 -year first cycle, a 
3-ycar second cycle, and a 5-vear third cycle.* This 4-3-5 structure was 
altered to 4-5-3 almost immediately. 8 It is not clear if the latter system 
ever reached the stage of implementation. It is clear, however, that it 
was replaced in October 1961 by a 5-4-3 structure shown in chart 1 



Conakry -nd (Minnas *' h\* 2* o ,,EduC j" lon N » ,lon8 '*- <*'«*«, 3S98/MEN. 

Conakry, n.d. (Mimeograph) and Rapport sur ia riforme de Venselgnement prlmalre : Deux time 

ses sion 19 61 de la conference national du P.D.G. Conakry. December 1961. (Mimeograph) 

.Rapport d activity 5485/MEN. Conakry. October 31. 1962. (Mimeograph) and 
Structure ginirale de I enseignement guinfen. Conakry, n.d. (Mimeograph) 
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Chart 1. Educational structure in Guinea: 1966-67 



First cycle 


Second cycle 


Third cycle 


Higher education 


Age: 


7 8 9 JO 


11 


12 13 14 15 


16 17 18 


19 20 21 22 



Rural schools 
(C.ER.'s) 



Professional 

schools* 



0-0-CHHh 



(C.E.R/S) | schools* i Not 



Julius Nyerere Higher 
Normal School 1 



OfPLOME 



CEM 



< 1 ) 



CHHH3 1 



General and 



Bac 



(3) 



CHHJ 



(2) 



Acadenrrlc 



vocational schools I and technical 
(C.E.T.t.'s and C.EXA*»> j lyc {„ 



LHHHI 



Polytechnic 

Institute* 






KEY: 

•-•competitive examination 

Certlflcatas 

0sc— baeca/aur4at 
Br— brsvst 

CAP— cartlflcat d' aptitude profeaalo nalla 
CEM—certlflcat d’ttudes moyennas 



Institutions 

C.EG.’s~coiJ4ges d'smelgnsmont gdntraf 
C.ER/s— colleges cTensstgnsment rural 
C.ETA/s— collages d r anialgn ament technique agricola 
C.ET.I/s»coff4geo d'ansafgnament technique industrial 



NOTE* The 6th grade Is reported to be transferred to the 1st cycle as of the 1968-69 school 
year. 



’The plan calls for approximately % of 6th*grada entrants to attend rural schools, and 
l A to attend technical schools. 

’After receiving the OEM* students not continuing to the third cycle may take accelerated 
skill training to receive the CAP. . : „ : 

• The plan cads for.approxlmataly ft of tha 10th-grade entrants to attend professional 
schools, and U to attend academic or technical Jyclsa. 

’Professional schools offer (among other programs) teachar training for elementary end 
2d*cycie rural schools. •• 

* This college offers teacher training for 2d*cyele vocational schools; some graduates teach 
In 3d<cycle professional schoole. v* . y ;; / -y 

’Programs vary from 4 to 6 years In length, depending upon the field of study. The 
Institute's programs Include taachar training for 3dcycla schools. • 

Source: Louis Bshanrln. Rapport gifnfraf aur Pansalgnement an Rlpubllque da Gufntfe, h.d. 
p. 11. (Mimeograph) .. . </.; 
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(.rack- 6 was transferred to the lirst cycle in 1968-69. making a 6-3-1 

nrvorVcsi |Jrt scn,? stl,( |°* i " R lsl ' hro »S»« «»*c 6th grades (elemen- 

i 1 clnldron / to 12 years old constitutes mass education. 

Although the majority of children leave the formal system after the 6,1, 

fc-El l"Tl " aUnUl ,l,r m,al Srhools ” fo/W «" ‘rwriuncmau rural 

,s as l lrs< ‘ a,v established throughout the country. 

^r m V° ,>,anS f °' 1 965—66. over 20 percent of the first-cycle 
graduates, after passing an entrance examination, were to enter lower 
secondary (second cycle) schools then offering 4 years (grades 6 through 9) 
of et iicatioi, to youths 12 to 15 years of age and now providing 3 ^ars 

fC’ F r ’ \ IIO '| l " ' //• l 'T ,t,l> ' * CnmvM as cott, f! rx (I’nisfignmu-nt general 
. s and colleges d 9 cnxcif»ncmmt technique Industrie! (G.E.T I 's) 

ZT!i \ (C E ; , ‘ A ’ s) > tU ™ sd '“‘ >k o*Tor or will offer a program which 
is two-thirds academic and one-third vocational.' 

, *rr,r ?r ihM p rk ° f s,a ‘ iw 10 ,,,r ° u « h 12 im™ 

n 1 OI l °’ * ytar ‘° (is ls (Ictl%n,| inccl by an entrance examination 
antMhe average achievement obtained during the second-cycle school 

In 1966 higher education was provided primarily at the Polytechnic In- 
stitute and a, the Julius Nyerere Higher Normal School in Conakry. The 
foi mer institution comprised six faculties and one school of administration. 

umiR 1 ie same year faculties of chemistry and of nicdidnc-phannarv 
u in wing untied. I here also exist several small technician-level schools 

in KanJn *“ 1970:1 M ** t * m * "as open, xl 

Ed, nation is five at all levels and (in principle) compulsory for all 

. ' . *** ,,f 7 and l7 ‘ ' ‘- al languages ate the language of 

ntstim non for the fust I primary grades, followed by French thereafter 
m the for mal system. The adult literacy program wind, is given in six 

o2ZZ IZ R r W *V'. CU,n ‘ e - Pr<Sidente de ,a R^WiM»e. 

•ss 

1971 n. 1 and Confine t n . C,U< ! c: Ht,ro >° newspaper in Conakry. Guinea). Nov. 16 

..’.tllJZ ( c h E°R.-s°) f a " ,evels and ,ypes are a,so referred '° “ """« 

,m a np n ', , rr; nd G M n ;;VL E r a,lon ? Guinea - in an «*«• «■ 
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African languages and concludes with an introduction to French. All pri- 
vate schools were nationalized during the 1961-62 school year. 

Administration 

The Ministry of National Education administers the entire system of 
education with minor exceptions involving specialized technical institu- 
tions. The Ministry’s central administration consists of two major branches. 
One deals with administrative matters such as finance, personnel, trans- 
portation, and housing; the other deals with technical services and the 
supervision of instruction. The former is under the Director of the Min- 
ister’s Cabinet; the latter is under the Director General of Instruction (or 
Education). Chart 2 show's the structure of the Ministry of National 
Education. 

While the basic two-branch organizational pattern appears functional, 
the actual operation reportedly suffers from two complementary general 
deficiencies. On the one hand, top-level officials tend to immerse them- 
selves in details; on the other, certain services lack qualified personnel. 
Although such problems arc not unusual in developing countries, their 
existence in Guinea may be considered more critical since the country 
has embarked upon basic educational reforms which place many demands 
upon the central administrative and technical authorities. 

Planning and Supervision 

Educational planning is carried out by the Director General of In- 
struction (or Education) assisted by the heads of various services and 
by the Academic Inspector and the latter’s subordinates. Although there 
is a statistical service, no comprehensive educational planning unit exists 
to facilitate the complex planning endeavers. 

Control and supervision activities arc directed by an Academic In- 
spector assisted by the inspectors of elementary (first-cycle) and second- 
ary (second-cycle and third-cycle) education, by a Director of Production, 
and by a Pedagogic Director who assists with the curriculums and to 
whom 26 regional elementary school inspectors are responsible. (To 
strengthen control, the number w'as raised from 13 to 26 in 1963.) 

The position and functions of the Director of Production evolved from 
the principles of relating the school to Guinean life and work by the 
introduction of agricultural and craft projects in all schools. The Director 
of Production assists the elementary and secondary schools in planning, 
operating, and managing their agricultural and craft activities. Although 
the financial accounting for such production is the responsibility of local 
schools officials, the records are checked by the inspectors of elementary 
education for elementary schools, by the Academic Inspector or Inspector 
of Secondary Education for most secondary schools, and by the regional 
governors for secondary schools in the remote interior of the country. 
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Chart 2. Ministry of National Education in Guinea: 1964-65 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (FIRST CYCLE) 

Objectives 

First-cycle education, which until recently consisted of 5 years of gen- 
eral education, has two purposes: (1) To provide the mass of pupils 
with a basic background which will render them more effective in the 
grassroots economic development tasks than their illiterate peers; and 
(2) to serve as a basis for selecting a small group for further training to 
meet future technical and administrative manpower needs. In this con- 
nection, the Government has attempted to dispel the popular assumption 
that elementary education guarantees a future administrative |)osition. 

Curriculum 

The first cycle emphasizes the 3 R*s. Instruction is in a local language 
during the first 1 years. French is introduced in the 3d year and be ‘omes 
the medium of instruction in the 5tli year. In the 4 th and 5th grades, pupils 
are introduced to practical agricultural and craft skills. The distribution 
of academic subject matter, not including French, in 196*1 was as follows: 



Subject* 



Grades 



1 2 3 4 5 




Arithmetic 5 5 5 7 7 

Composition . . . . , , t i 

Elocution 2 2 2 2 2 

Geography . . l t l 

Reading 8 8 6 4 4 

Reciting t | i i j 

Science . . . . 2 3 4 

Spelling i j j ..i i 

Writing 2J/a 2J/a 2 

Total 19!^ ~19J^ 20 20 21 



•Civics and ethics are integrated with other subject matter in grades 3 5 and grades 1-5, 
respectively. 

Enrollments 

During the 1957—58 school year, 42,543 pupils were enrolled in the 
first cycle. Enrollment during the 1958-59 school yfcar, during which 
Independence was declared, grew to a modest 46,616. In the subsequent 
school year, enrollments increased by almost 50 percent, to 66,428. By 
1962-63 the number of pupils had almost doubled, to total 11 1,937. 11 
This figure represented between 25 and 30 percent of the elementary 



10 Republic of Guinea, Ministry of National Education, n.d. (Mimeograph) As noted previously, 
grade 6 was transferred from the second to the first cycle in 1968-69. 

11 Rlpublique dc Guin6c, Ministfcre dc PEducation Nationale. Revue de 1'4dueatton nattonate. 
de la feunesse et de la culture. No. 3. Conakry: Lc Mlnistfcre, January 1964. p. 31. 
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school-aye urotip. By June 1968. enrollments reached almost 1 50.000. 1 " 
The average class size during the 1962-63 school year was approximately 
50 pupils; in the 1st grade, Before dropouts could occur, average class 
size was undoubtedly larger. 

Detailed statistics arc not available to detenu ine the student output 
based upon original intake. However, one rejxm indicates that the C»ov- 
emincnt anticipates that approximately 65 percent of those entering the 
1st grade will enter the 5th or the forint r terminal grade of first-cycle 
education in the 1970*s. ,: 

Teachers 

First-cycle teachers are classified as auxiliary monitors, assistant monitors, 
monitors, assistant teachers, and teachers. In 1965-66, all types of teachers 
totaled 3,915 and all were Guinean. u The quantitative breakdown by 
qualification or category is unknown, but an estimated two-thirds are 
auxiliary monitors, who are usually elementary school graduates with no 
further education or training. Assistant monitors may have 7 years of 
education: monitors, 8 or 9 years: assistant teachers. 9 to 1 1 years: and 
teachers, 12 years with pedagogical training. 

The qualifications of auxiliary and assistant monitors have been acknowl- 
edged as too low and the recruitment of teachers with these .minimum 
levels has been curtailed. General criticisms of first-cycle teachers include 
abnormal absences from the classroom and lack of concern for evaluating 
pupils' work. 1 * 

Schools and Equipment 

The construction and maintenance of first-cycle schools is the respon- 
sibility of local communities. A plan was developed in the early 1960*s 
to construct sufficient classrooms to permit the entire 7-ycar-old group 
to enter the 1st grade by the 1966-67 school year. From the 1957—58 
school year to that of 1965-66, the number of schools grew from 287 to 
1,640.** However, many of these school units would be classified as 
temporary shelters by international standards. 

Equipment problems have been complicated by the rapid expansion of 
elementary education and the concentration of external aid u|)on sec- 
ondary and higher education. Thus, such standard school furnishings as 
blackboards, textbooks, and expendable supplies have remained in short 
supply. The more remote rural schools are generally less well equipped 
than the urban schools. 

13 Horoya. loc. cil., June 20. 1968. pp. 1 and 2. According lo the two following sources. 1969-70 
enrollments were 191,820. Haraya. loc. cil. Nov. 16. 1971 p. 3 and Conference Internationale de 
(‘Education (33d session), op. dt. p. 7. 

,# Rlpublique de Guin6e, Minlstire de (‘Education National e. Revue du travailleur de tf ducat ion 
natlanoie. No. 4. Conakry: Le Ministirc. September 1964. p. 6. 

14 Haraya. loc. cl!.. Mar. 26, 1966. pp. I and 2. 

*• Ripublique de Guinle, Minist&re de TEdncation Nationale. Revue du travailleur de I'fducu • 
Ran nationale. No. 4. op. dt. p. 4: 

*• Haraya. loc. cit. Mar. 26. 1966. pp. I and 2. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION (SECOND AND THIRD CYCLES) 

The philosophy that education must be practical for both economic 
and sociopsychological reasons is bringing about basic changes in sec- 
ondary education in Guinea. Terminal students obviously require voca- 
tional skills related to economic development; and all students need to 
acquire appreciation for manual labor and technology so they will not 
disdain manual work nor the laboring class. Hence it is seen as critical for 
national development that the gross distinctions between academic and 
vocational -technical education disappear. In line with this philosophy, all 
secondary schools are adding vocational* technical studies. 

Second-Cycle (Lower Secondary) Education 

General and vocational schools . — The second-cycle refoVm started in 
1966 with a progressive conversion of the general and vocational schools 
( colleges d'enseignement general — C.E.G/s— and colleges d'enseigncment 
technique — C.E.T/s) into institutions offering a common academic pro- 
gram and vocational specialization in industrial or agricultural subjects. 
Since the curriculum is two-thirds academic, these schools, known as col- 
leges d’cnscignement technique industriel or agricolo (C.E.T.I/s or 
C.E.T.A/s), still are the means to further education. On the other hand, 
the rural schools or colleges d’enseigncment rural (C.E.R/s), first estab- 
lished in 1966, are vocationally oriented with a terminal program. 

In 1966, there were 30 C.E.G/s (second-cycle general schools) to be 
converted to the new program. 17 Six of these and 2 C.E.T/s (second-cycle 
vocational schools) were to offer an industrial arts program while the 
others were to offer agricultural education. These programs account for 
one-third of the curriculum and require facilities, equipment, and instruc- 
tional staff beyond those available at the general schools. 

The conversion difficulties are illustrated by the capacity of the eight 
C.E.T.I/s to offer industrial education/**' During the 1966-67 school year, 
all reportedly lacked shop facilities, faculty, and expendable supplies 
necessary for the program. The school at Kindia. a former apprenticeship 
training center and subsequently a C.E.T., was most adequate in these 
respects, although some of the basic machinery was inoperative and ex- 
pendable materials for the shops were not regularly available. Conditions 
at the second former C.E.T., the school at Nzerekore, although less ade- 
quate than those at Kindia, were superior from the vocational point of 
view to the remaining six schools which formerly offered only general 
education. 

Serious faculty shortages in vocational subjects existed in nil schools 
during the 1966-67 school year. Dependent upon expatriate personnel 
and with no teacher-training program geared to meet staffing needs, 

«A. Fougues. Gulnte, enseignement technique et professional. Paris: UNESCO, March 1967. 

p. 2. 

“Ibid. 
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tin* fiovmimciit was reported to l>e planning to produce vocational in- 
structors at two third-cycle schools* the Ecolc des Cadres (renamed the 
Ecolc Nation ale d’Aidc Ingenieurs des Arts et Metiers) and the Agri* 
cultural School of Kindia. 

Curriculum development activities for the C.E.T/s were reported to 
he fairly advanced liv the end of 19(>(> with the • I -year programs in tech- 
nology and drafting virtually completed and published in all principal 
areas of study except masonry. Most related practical or shop cours * work 
was not yet detailed. 

Rural schools . — The objectives of the new rural schools (C.E.R/s) are 
to “create a new, modern, educated peasant, a complete rural animator, 
conscientious and qualified, capable of increasing and of perfecting his 
intellect and his productive capacities/’ 111 First established in 1966, these 
schools may be providing junior agricultural extension workers who have 
not been trained elsewhere. 1 he Seven-Year Plan calk'd for 1.000 such 
workers by 1971. 

The curriculum development committee for the new rural schools, 
placed under the chairmanship of the Minister of Rural Economy, in- 
cluded officials both of that ministry and of the Ministries of Education. 
Health, Economic Development, and Youth. Dividing the program of 
studies into three categories, the committee established the following 
timetable, for a 45- week school year. 



Number of weeks Category Hours per week 



30 General education courses 8 

Vocational courses 13 

Production work 13 

15 Production work 40 



The general education courses arc to include French, history-gcography- 
civics, mathematics, and physics and chemistry, all as applied rather than 
pure subjects. For example, French is to be comprised of dictation, gram- 
mar, and vocabulary, with the orientation upon technical usage. The 
usual component of French literature is omitted. History-gcography-c ivies 
will stress Africa, Guinea, and the role of the Party in the socioeconomic 
development of the people. Mathematics will include elementary geometry 
applied to such problems as irrigation and drainage, and arithmetic ap- 
plied to the accounting and management operations in agricultural co- 
operatives. The physics and chemistry courses arc to provide practical 
knowledge of the weather, of simple machines, and of the properties of 
fertilizers, grains, insecticides, plants, and soil. 

The vocational courses arc to be based upon agriculture animal hus- 
bandry, hygiene and first aid, and water and forests. The comprehensive 

w Ripubtlquc de Guin6e, Miniature de f Education Nation ale. Ext r aits du rapport de present a* 
tion academique des colleges d’enseignement rural. Conakry, n.d. n.p. (Mimeograph) 
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content t c be covered within these sectors cannot be detailed here. It 
docs suggest the need for a highly qualified faculty and extensive, well- 
equipped, and well-supplied facilities. 

The production work is to consist of 15 hours weekly for 30 weeks and 
•10 hours weekly for 15 weeks. The full-time work will be scheduled 
on a regional basis depending upon the types of crops and related sea- 
sonal labor requirements. 

In 1967, the Minister of National Education was reported to be giving 
priority to the complex developmental problems of these rural schools. 
This focus has caused some delay in finalizing the plans for the conver- 
sion of existing second-cycle schools. 

Enrollment projections.— The national Seven-Year Plan (1964-70) 
calls for 15,000 students to enter each year into the C.E.T.I.’s and 
C.E.T.A. s beginning in 1970, with an eventual student population of 
approximately 45,000 distributed throughout the 4-year program. The 
target number of operative schools( to include the industrial, agricultural, 
or possibly combined areas of study) totals 165, with at least one school 
in every district. 

The implications of this plan in tenns of manpower, financing, con- 
struction, and equipment arc enormous. Although the staffing require- 
ments in general education may be met by Guinean personnel, it would 
appear that those for vocational education will have to be met largely 
through external technical assistance for many years to come. Capital 
costs required for construction and equipment will surpass significantly 
the" costs if the schools were to ofTcr only general education. Recurrent 
costs will add a major burden to the annual national budgets; in this 
regard, it is difficult to envisage that student production efforts will have 
more than a marginal effect in reducing the recurrent expenditures. 
Finally, the management and logistical tasks will be extremely demanding. 
In order to implement the plan, the Government has solicited extensive 
assistance from both bilateral and multilateral sources. 

Third-Cycle (Upper Secondary) Education 

Objectives. — The two objectives of this level of education are to train 
technicians in terminal programs and to prepare students for further 
study at higher education institutions. The former attend 3-ycar courses 
in the professional schools while the latter attend 3-year courses in the 
academic or technical lycies . The enrollment distribution is planned to 
be two-thirds to the professional schools and one-third to the lycies. 

Academic and technical lycies. — The curriculums of the academic 
lycies consist of academic courses; those of the technical lycies include 
approximately three-fourths academic and one-fourth theoretical and 
practical technical studies. Both programs lead to the examination for 
the baccalauriat. This examination is given in two parts, one before and 
one after the 12th grade. 

The range of major study areas offered recently in the lycies is indi- 
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cated by Decree No. 318 of June 27, 1963, which detailed the baccalau- 
reai examinations in general and in technical third-cycle education. The 
former included two areas, classical studies and mathematics, while the 
latter included the following: agriculture, chemistry, economics, geology, 
mechanics, mines, and public works. In 196*1 the majority of candidates 
were in the field of general education and there were none in agriculture 
and mechanics. 

As an economy measure, all lycccs are progressively bring converted 
from boarding to day institutions. As of October 1966, according to a 
Ministry of National Education Circular (No. 5210 MEN. 12/29/65). 
students entering the 1st year of the lycecs (grade 10) and those repeating 
the 2d and 3d years (grades 11 and 12) were to be nonboarders. Although 
the circular specifically exempted teacher-training schools from this order, 
the document does not mention other types of third-cycle professional 
schools. 

Professional schools . — In general terms, the curriculuins of the profes- 
sional schools consist of one-fourth academic and three-fourths theoretical 
and practical technical studies. Upon completing the program, a student 
receives a diploma known as a brevet. 

The National Agricultural School of Kindia, established in 1961 and 
under the authority of the Minister of Rural Economy, had 105 students 
evenly distributed between grades 10, 11, and 12 in 1965. The lack of 
qualified teachers and of facilities and equipment has reportedly limited 
the quality of instruction at the institution. Primarily, the graduates serve 
as middle-level technicians and administrators for the Ministry of Rural 
Economy, although a portion have entered fanning. The school has. been 
mentioned as the teacher- training center for agricultural instmetors in 
second-cycle rural schools. 

A school of drafting and applied arts was opened at the beginning of 
the 1964-65 school year, with the dual objective of training teachers for 
second-cycle schools and design specialists for textiles. 

Teacher training for first-cycle (elementary) education has been con- 
ducted on two levels until recently. Two slightly different programs for 
assistant elementary teachers were offered at the Primary Normal School 
of Kankan and at some of the larger second-cycle schools. However, in 
both instances the students became qualified to teach after the 9th grade. 
This level of training has been evaluated as inadequate and plans existed 
in 1965 to shift to the more recent program described below. 

The program for graduation as an elementary school teacher consists of 
2 years after grade 10 at a normal school such as the Ecole Normalc d’lnsti- 
tuteurs de Conakry. Combining general education and pedagogic train- 
ing, the program of studies is related to the subject matter and the 
pedagogy of the elementary school and thus a graduate receives a teach- 
ing certificate equivalent to a technical school diploma, the brevet, rather 
than to the more prestigious baccalaurial. 
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In 1964, a parallel teacher- training program was initiated at the Ecole 
Normale Rurale de Macenta. It offers studies in agriculture and animal 
husbandry in addition to the general and pedagogic subjects. Graduates 
will be particularly suited to teach in the rural first-cycle (elementary) 
schools where the curriculum includes instruction in agriculture during 
the 4th and 5th grades. 

Enrollments 

The rapid increase in student places available at the secondary level 
is illustrated by a comparison of enrollments in 1957-58 with those of 
1967-1968. During this 10-year period, the number of students increased 
from 2,457 to 36,379, not including the 12,500 additional students in the 
new rural schools. 20 Between 1957 and 1966 the number of schools jumped 
from 8 to 46 while the number of teachers increased from 62 to 887. 21 
Of 835 teachers in 1965, 313 were expatriates teaching primarily at the 
third-cycle level; the majority of the 522 Guineans were instructors at 
the second-cycle level. 

Absence of statistical data prohibits an analysis of dropout, repetition, 
and promotion rates. However, there is no available evidence which sug- 
gests that the high wastage rates prevalent in other Francophone African 
nations have been eliminated or reduced substantially in Guinea. Global 
enrollment figures for the two cycles over a 5-year period (1957-61), 
compared with number of diplomas awarded at the conclusion of each 
cycle for the same years, suggest that the wastage problem remains severe. 

Quality of Instruction 

As described by a variety of sources, the quality of instruction is very 
uneven, with third-cycle instruction generally superior to that of the 
second-cycle. Within each cycle, there are significant variations between 
schools; urban schools frequently have better facilities and more com- 
plete, qualified staffs. 

In 1964, the Guinean Director General of Instruction (or Education), 
commenting upon the qualitative problems of all educational levels, singled 
out the second-cycle schools as particularly lacking in organization and 
control, with such matters as proper time-tables, teachers* punctuality and 
diligence, and correction of students’ papers frequently neglected. 22 



HIGHER EDUCATION 

The major institutions at the higher education level include the 4-year 
Polytechnic Institute (at Conakry) and the 2-year Julius Nycrcrc Higher 

*>Haraya . loc. cU. June 20. 1968. pp. 1 and 2. According to the two 1971 sources listed In 
footnote 12. 1969*70 enrollments totaled 49,832. 

21 Horoya. loc. dt. Mar. 26, 1966. pp. 1 and 3. 

23 Rcpublique de Cu1n6e. Mlnistfere de CEducation Nationalc. Revue du travaitleur de /Vduro- 
lion nattonale . No., 4. loc. cit. p. S. 
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Normal School. Combined enrollments totaled 600 as of June 1968. Re- 
cently a Polytechnic Institute lias opened in Kankan. In addition, there 
exist several small technician-level schools (.grades 12 to Ml in such fields 
as agriculture, health, applied arts, communications, and commerce. •** 

The Polytechnic Institute 

Built with Russian assistance, the Polytechnic Institute is an immense 
establishment with room for 1,500 students. Surrounded by a large campus, 
it has elaborate* athletic facilities. In 196-1-65. there were 187 students 
and an instructional staff of 57. By 1965—66, the number of students was 
re|x>rtcd to be 260. 24 

During that same year, the Institute offered programs in its faculties 
of agronomy, elec tromcchai lies, engineering, mine geology, sciences, and 
social sciences, and in the School of Administration. The faculties of sci- 
ence and of social sciences principally prepare teachers for third-cycle 
schools. 

The majority of instructional personnel are expatriates recruited through 
bilateral assistance. The inability of many instructors to speak French 
has necessitated reliance upon interpreters who lack competence in tech- 
nical subject matter. 

The first class was admitted in October 1962. Through 1964, admis- 
sion to the Institute was open to all holders of the baccalaurcal; beginning 
in 1965, a competitive examination was also required. Courses vary from 
4 to 6 years in length. All Ist-vcar students take a common course with 
the exception of those in letters. In the following years, engineering 
courses arc said to be the most popular: and in courses in fields leading to 
third-cycle (upper secondary) teaching and the licence students show less 
interest. Those fields include economics, history, literature, mathematics, 
science (biology, chemistry, physics), and sociology. Agronomy has been 
hampered by absence of ground for experimental and research purposes. 

School of Administration 

The School of Administration, formerly administered by the Office 
of the Presidency, prepares career civil servants. Enrollment was reported 
to be 26 students during 1964-65. The 4-year program leads to the licence 
en sciences administratives. 

The Julius Nyerere Higher Normal School 

Graduates of the 2-ycar Julius Nyerere Higher Normal School serve pri- 
marily as teachers for second-cycle education; a few have been reported 
teaching at third-cycle professional schools. The curriculum includes ap- 
proximately one-fourth academic and three-fourths pedagogic training. 
Due to the pressing need for second-cycle teachers, the entrance rcquirc- 

« H oroya. loc. cit. June 20. 1968. pp. 1 and 2. According to (he following source. 1969-70 
enrollments at the higher and technician levels, respectively, were 1.555 and 2.201. Conference 
Internationale dc 1‘Education (33d session), op. cit. p. 7. 
a* Horoyo. loc. cit. Mar. 27-28. 1966. pp. I and 2. 



mcnt of the baccalauriat was waived during 1961 and 1962, but appar- 
ently enforced in 1963, as indicated by the respective intake for the 3 
years 248, 199, and 93* In relation to the first two figures, an apparent 
low dropout rate is indicated by available statistics which showed 232 
2d-year students in 1962 and 187 in 1963* Thus, one could assume that 
the annual output target of 180 new teachers ( professeurs ad joints) was 
met in 1963 and 1964, but not in 1965 due to the low intake in 1963. 

Problems 

Among the most significant problems at the higher education level arc 
enormous costs per pupil, underutilization of facilities, dependency upon 
expatriate professors (leading to partial payment in foreign exchange and 
frequently to a language barrier), and lack of appropriate instructional 
equipment and of sufficient expendable materials. 

In 1964-65, for example, 350 students were receiving instruction 
from 65 professors, of whom 55 were expatriates. The overall teacher- 
student ratio approximated 1 to 5 — an expensive ratio. 

Because the majority of expatriate teachers for both the secondary and 
higher education level were recruited though non -Francophone sources, 
there was a communication problem which seriously handicapped learn- 
ing. Although the number of teachers from France has increased since 
1961 at the secondary level, at the university level the French Government 
has not met Guinean requests for substantial numbers of teachers from 
France, because of a shortage in France and the French policy of sup- 
porting Francophone regional rather than national institutions. 

Although well endowed with equipment, the Polytechnic Institute re- 
portedly lacks many instructional items required for specific courses. Also, 
some of the available equipment, such as heavy tractors, is not appropriate 
for West Africa, and critical expendables, including chemicals, arc said 
to be frequently unavailable. 



STUDY ABROAD 

The numbers of secondary and postsccondary students abroad in 1958 
and 1962 were reported to be 238 and 2,000 respectively. 2 ’ An unverified 
oral re|X>it to the author claimed that the number abroad in the midsixtics 
had declined to about 1,000 to 1,200 due to the opening of more student 
places within Guinea, the return of early and short-term overseas students, 
and a policy to reduce the length of overseas studies in order to produce 
adequate rather than sophisticated specialists in certain fields. 

The usual problems generated by overseas studies (those of students 
attempting to stay abroad, to change their courses of study, and to read- 
just to the local environment, job, and wage structures), have been par- 

* R*put>lique de Guln<e, Minis(*re de I’Educadon Nadonale. Revue de l^ ducat ton notionale, 
de ta leunesse et de to culture. No. 2. loc. cl(. October 1963 p. 3. 
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ticularly acute in Guinea. Because of the official political and social ideol- 
ogy, overseas study in communist countries is most appropriate politically, 
but the language barrier constitutes a major problem. Study in France 
and at regional Francophone institutions in Africa— the most logical solu- 
tion from the critical criterion of communication— tends to erode a stu- 
dent s acceptance of the official ideology and to lead to a distaste for 
the existing standard of living. 

While making major efforts to increase secondary and postsecondary 
educational opportunity at home as the ultimate solution to the problems 
mentioned above, the Government and the Party increased control over 
external study through establishing a national scholarship committee un- 
der the National Political Bureau of PDG. This committee is reported 
to evaluate the reliability of the applicants in oider to minimize de- 
fections, delaying tactics to remain abroad, and discontent upon return. 

No breakdown of students by area of study and host country is avail- 
able. The majority of students have been channeled to Russia and East- 
ern Europe; France has received a significant portion of the remainder. 
Perhaps as much as 25 percent arc scattered throughout other countries 
in Western Europe, North Africa, and North America. Between 1959 
and 1964, over 200 Guineans were reported to have studied in the United 
States. Mainland China has also received small groups. A few are studying 
at the regional Universities of Dakar and Abidjan. 



OUT-OF-SCHOOL EDUCATION 

Literacy 

In January 1967, the Governing Council of the United Nations Develop- 
ment Program (Special Fund) approved Guinea as one of six countries 

a total . of $ 8 million international funds as participants in 
UNESCO s experimental world literacy program. Resulting from an ap- 
peal made by the UNESCO General Conference in 1964 and reinforced 
by the World Conference of Ministers of Education on the Eradication 
o llitcracy, Guinea s program, like those of the other participants, repre- 
sents a new functional approach to the literacy problem. This experi- 
mental program focuses the literacy campaigns in restricted geographical 
and occupational sectors and gives the workers both literacy instruction 
and technological training. It is hoped that this type of program may be 
more successful than the traditional dispersed approach for which cn- 
thusiasm has waned in recent years. 

As initially planned, Guinea’s program (directed by the National Liter- 
acy Service and implemented by a team of international specialists in 
conjunction with a national literacy committee and regional coordinating 
committees) will be aimed at approximately 3,500 industrial workers and 
75,000 agricultural workers in four regions of the country. 

Industrial workers will receive literacy instruction from foremen and 
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skilled workers already possessing some general and technical knowledge. 
Agricultural workers will receive instruction from agricultural technicians, 
school teachers, and selected rural leaders. All instructors will receive in- 
tensive prcscrvicc and inscrvicc training. 

The literacy courses for industrial workers will be in French, and for 
agricultural workers in the various African vernaculars for at least the 
initial year of the 5-ycar program. The international experts, equipment, 
fellowships, and expatriate consultants to evaluate the program will be 
financed by international funds amounting to US $1.4 million. Guinea 
will meet the other costs. 

Affecting only a small percentage of Guinea’s illiterates (estimated at 
over 90 percent of the active population 26 ) , this U.N. project will not 
lead to a reduction of Guinea’s regular literacy campaign. The regular 
campaign, however, is handicapped by lack of funds, particularly to print 
instructional materials in the African languages. 

Training in Industry 

The policy of the Government is to “bring the factory to the school” 
and the “school to the factory*.” The most notable example of the latter 
has been conducted by the FRIA Mining Corporation, a mixed inter- 
national and state concern with the largest production in Guinea of 
bauxite and alumina. FRIA has operated programs for training skilled 
labor more' or less successfully, although the output in 1963 of those satis- 
factorily completing their training totaled less than half of the original 
intake — 30 out of 70. Further, the 70 initial trainees were all that could 
qualify out of a total of 600 applicants. Most applicants were rejected 
because they lacked an adequate basic education even though all had 
completed elementary school. 

Although the quality and level of instruction in other inscrvicc pro- 
grams, mainly state enterprises, arc reported to be inferior to that of 
FRIA, the limited needs for semiskilled industrial labor can probably 
best be met by on-the-job training. Training for the middle and higher 
occupational levels requires a different solution offering considerable for- 
mal education, and thus Africanization of posts at such levels in the 
small private and mixed sector cannot be effected as rapidly as the 
Government would like. 



The accelerated educational development in Guinea since Independence 
is demonstrated by a 269-pcrcent increase in educational expenditures 
from 1957 to 1963 as compared to a 164-percent increase in total public 
expenditures for the same period. The portion of the national budget 
devoted to education was 14.5 percent in 1957 and 20.6 percent in 1963, 

M U.S. Department of State. Background Notes : Republic of Guinea, op. clt. p. I. 
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with actual amounts totaling $2,546,800 and $9,425,000, respectively. 
During 1963 and 1964, it has been estimated that Guinea spent over 4 
percent of the gross domestic product on education— more than the target 
set for 1965 at the 1961 Conference on Education in Addis Ababa. 87 

To the above expenditures must be added the substantial amount of 
external financing for both capital and recurrent educational costs. 1 he 
extent to which bilateral and multilateral credits consist of grants as 
opposed to soft loans is unknown. In any cast*, substantial amounts of 
secondary- and higher education costs have been tome by external sources 
tinder programs entering their terminal phases. 

The termination of foreign programs, the decrease in amounts of 
foreign assistance, the continuous increase in the Guinean teacher force, 
the pending expansion of secondary-level enrollments, and the conven- 
ing of second-cycle schools into technical institutions indicate that Guinean 
educational expenditures may soon reach a critical, if not an intolerable, 
level. 



SUMMARY 

Educational development in Guinea has been characterized by nationali- 
zation of private education, dramatic enrollment increases at the elemen- 
tary level, limited attention to secondary education in relation to a pre- 
mature emphasis upon higher education, and an intent to render as prac- 
tical as possible education at all levels. Implementing this last policy implies 
converting all second-cycle (lower secondary) schools cither into technical 
institutions where the shops will produce replacement parts foi industry 
and thereby defray a portion of the operating costs, or (as in the case of 
the terminal lower secondary rural schools) into schools that eventually 
will become self-supporting through agricultural production. 

Tlu* accelerated development of the second-cycle rural schools received 
priority at the Eighth Party Congress (in December 1963) as a result of 
the continuous decline of agricultural production and the recent unsatis- 
factory results of national campaigns to increase rice and cotton produc- 
tion. This Party recommendation illustrates two other tendencies in Guin- 
ean educational development. One is the frequent changing of the oidei 
of priorities and reforming reforms to the extent that short- and long- 
range planning and implementation become more complex in an already 
difficult situation. The second consists of setting targets that cannot be 
reached. 

For example, a major elTort within the Ministry of National Educa- 
tion — to convert general sccond-cyclc schools into technical . restitutions 
was interrupted in order to concentrate on the latest Party emphasis, the 
establishment of niral schools. Further, both of these new types of school? 

« Rlpubtiquc dc Guin*c, Ministirc de lEducation Naltonale el de la Culture. Annexe. No. 
.1 1 74. May 20. 196). (Mimeograph) 
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require extensive facilities, expensive equipment, a substantia! flow of 
supplies, and a variety of specialist teachers. Hence, the target date of 
1966 for the initiation of these programs did not provide adequate lead 
time to achieve effective instruction in either case. 

The accelerated development of the niral schools points out the in- 
adequacies of comprehensive planning in terms of manpower needs. Since 
Independence, agricultural production has declined progressively in spite 
of the annual increases called for in national plans. The necessary infra- 
structure of qualified farm labor, junior and senior extension workers, 
agronomists, and research specialists has been lacking throughout the 
first decade of independence, but lidtle priority was given to this sector 
until the decline of foreign aid and f resit setbacks in national production 
campaigns recently forced a focus on the problem. This led to a. shift in 
priorities and another substantial, rushed project. 

Inevitably, the rapid expanding of educational opportunity and the 
numerous qualitative refonns which cannot be implemented completely 
within a few years have led to a decline in the quality of instruction. 
Programs have been started and operated with inadequately prepared 
teachers, and occasionally with no teachers at all in certain disciplines. 
With rare exceptions, facilities, equipment, and supplies arc inadequate. 
Educational management is weak, particularly at the sccond-cyclc level. 
Moreover, in spite of the general objective of adapting education to the 
practical world of work, education is reported to have remained largely 
a rotc-mcmory, examination -oriented system. Thus, the outcomes of the 
teaching-learning process have been poor and uneven, in terms of both 
the traditional academic education and the new adapted, practical system. 
For example, the holders of the Guinean baccalaurcat cannot be considered 
more qualified than high school graduates in the United States, according 
to most sources. 28 

In spite of the criticisms and problems, educational development in 
Guinea represents a serious attempt to evolve a practical educational 
system related to the local environment. Transitional difficulties arc to be 
expected, but there is a risk in committing scarce human and financial re- 
sources to poorly conceived and prepared projects which may flounder 
and be abandoned. 

Indeed, the greatest dilemma in innovating, expanding, and upgrading 
the educational system lies in the financial requirements. Given the de- 
cline of new foreign aid and the pending termination of external support 
of certain major educational projects on the one hand, and the ambitious 
plans for expanding and converting secondary education and the evolu- 
tion of the Polytechnic Institute into a university on the other, the future 
capital and recurring costs facing Guinea will be formidable. Since only 

a Th« Council on Evaluation nf Foreign Student Credentials recommended in 1962 that 
French students having passed the complete baccalaurfat might be granted up to I year of 
coltege credit for certain courses. 
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about a fifth of the estimated school-age population was in school in 
1964-65 at a time when over 20 percent of the national budget and over 
4 percent of the GDP were committed to education, an impasse between 
the demand for education and the limitations of future national revenue 
may lead to a major crisis. 
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III. The Republic of Mali 

SUMMARY OF CHARACTERISTICS 
The People and the Land 

Of the approximately 4.9 million Malians, 1 more than half are sedentary 
farmers of several distinct ethnic groups. These include the Bambara (the 
largest group, numbering a million or more), the Malinke, the Sarakolle 
(or Soninkc) , and the Songhai. The two major nomadic groups are the 
Peul (or Fulani) and the nonnegroid Touarcg people. The population 
growth rate is about 2 percent annually. 8 

French is the official language in Mali. The Semitic-speaking Arabs 
and the Ham i tic-speaking Touaregs use the only other written languages. 
Most Malians follow Islam; an unknown number of the rural folk arc ani- 
inists; and there are a comparatively small number of Christians. 

The population is concentrated mainly in the southern part of the 
country around the capital city of Bamako and along the Niger River. 
A landlocked country surrounded by seven other countries, Mali covers 
465,000 square miles, an area somewhat smaller than Alaska or about 3 
times the size of California. About a third of* the country, in the north- 
cast, lies within the Sahara Desert. In most of the southwest, scmi-Saharan 
conditions prevail. The climate and the appearance of much of the country 
resemble those in the southwestern United States. 

The Economy 

Cropland is limited, lying primarily along the Niger River. The basic 
food crops consist of com, millet, rice, and sorghum. Peanuts and cotton 
arc exported to Europe; cattle, fish, and rice are exported to surrounding 
countries. Industrial and mineral activities arc extremely limited. Thus, 
production is essentially in the primary sector and at a subsistence level. 
In 1967 the per capita income based upon the estimated gross national 
product was. about $70.* 

The Government has a preference for a state-controlled economy; for 
example, a state agency is responsible for much of the import-export 
business. In 1962, Mali withdrew from the West African franc zone and 

1 U.S. Department of State. Background Notts: Republic of Malt (Publication No. 8056). 
Washington: Office of Media Services, November 1969. p. 1. 

* Ibid. 

a Ibid. p. 3. 
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established its own currency. This effort at economic independence was 
abandoned in 1967 when Mali rejoined the zone. 

The Government 

Until the recent coup d'etat in 1968, 4 the Government, divided into 
executive, legislative, and judicial branches, received its policy guidelines 
from the one political party permitted, the Union Soudanese. As in the 
case of Guinea, ranking Government officials frequently served in* high 
Party posts. 

Even though the situation lias changed, a review of the former Party 
role in educational affairs is worthwhile because it is both a part of educa- 
tional history in Mali and also a sample of similar situations in Guinea, 
and, to a lesser extent, in Senegal and Ivory Coast. 



THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
Policy Development: 1960-68 

As in most developing countries, the development and implementation 
of educational policy has commanded substantial attention of the people. 
The major nongovernmental channel for affecting the policy process con- 
sisted of the single political party* the Union Soudnnni.u\ The National 
Political Bureau of the Party maintained close contact with educational 
problems and development. For example, representatives of the Bureau 
assumed important roles in mediating significant complaints of students, 
parents, and teachers, as well as in the selection of students for domestic 
and overseas scholarships. Further, local sections of the Party discussed 
educational matters and fed suggestions to the national level. Other non- 
governmental groups which influenced the policy process included the 
National Union of Malian Workers, of which teachers are members, and 
the National Women's Union. 

Obviously, the executive branch of the Government played a major 
role in educational policy formulation, with such agencies as the Office 
of the President, the Council of Ministers, and the Ministries of Plan 
and of Finances particularly important among those bodies not directly 
responsible for education. Of course, those organizations resjx)nsible for 
the implementation of educational policy were also active in policy devel- 
opment and modification. (In Mali, most of the formal education en- 
deavor is centralized in the Ministry of Education.) Finally. non-Malian 

* According to a variety of French newspapers, the coup d'etat of Nov. 19. 1968, occurred 
because ihc radical wing of ihc Union Sotntanaise gained increasing sympathy from President 
Kcita and efforts were intensified to train a popular militia to defend the socialistic movement. 
The regular army was reported to oppose the development of the militia and, believing that the 
majority of people were disillusioned with the Party, arrested the President and radical Party 
members. 

Li. Moussa Traorc became head of state with power invested in a Comltf Mllltalre de 
Uhtrntinn which was to establish policies for a predominantly civilian cabinet. The new 
government was reported to be following a more pragmatic policy on political and economic 
issues. 



multilateral and bilateral agencies, through a variety of study and plan- 
ning missions and concrete educational assistance programs, indirectly 
affected policy, with all final decisions naturally controlled by the Ma- 
lians. 

In 1962, 2 years after Independence, an educational reform law was 
passed by the National Assembly, the legislative branch of the Malian 
Government. The steps that led to the law and the executive decrees that 
implemented it provide a concrete illustration of the policy-development 
process. 8 

Educational reform was discussed at the local section level of the Union 
Soudanaisc throughout the country. Suggestions emanating from these ini- 
tial discussions were collected, studied, and prepared in the form of a 
project by a national technical committee composed of teachers and ad- 
ministrators of the Ministry of National Education. The project was then 
examined and amended by a Party organization, the Committee for 
Social and Cultural Action. This Committee included representatives of 
the executive and legislative branches of the Government, the National 
Union of Malian Workers, the National Women’s Union, and technicians 
from the Ministry' of National Education and from the High Commissariat 
for Youth. After a further study and revision by the Council of Ministers, 
the project went to the National Assembly which voted it into law on 
September 17, 1962. This brief but basic law was followed by a scries 
of executive decrees on October 4, 1962, which detailed its aims and 
implcmcntal requirements. 

This example illustrates the former importance of the Party in the 
policy process at both the grassroots and national levels. Policy appeared 
to emanate from the Party membership, particularly from the recom- 
mendations of the powerful National Bureau and of the committees work- 
ing directly on educational matters. While implementation was primarily 
a governmental concern, the Party participated through its committees 
and those civil servants who were also Party members. 

Basic Objectives of the 1962 Educational Reform 

The two fundamental objectives of the reform were to offer mass and 
quality education adapted to the needs and realities of Mali, and offer an 
education which decolonizes the minds and rehabilitates Africa and its 
own values.® Education was viewed as a means of achieving cultural in- 
dependence after political independence, with educational opportunity a 
right rather than a privilege. 

These objectives imply that a civic-inindcd and productive citizenry 
should develop, oriented in the socialistic political and economic system: 

6 M, Drucl. Etude sonnnaire sttr la rdfortne de I'enselunemem an Mali et ses consequences. 
Accra: Centre Regional dc TUNESCO pour ('Information et la Recherche Pldagogiqucs en 
Afriquc. 1966. pp. 2 and X 

°R6publlque du Mall, Ministirc de TEducation Nationalc. La rf forme tie Venselftnemem ttu 
Mali. Bamako: Imprlmerle du Gouvemement. 1965. p. 10. 
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and further that the new educational system should bridge the gap be- 
tween the intellectual and the manual worker which the traditional Euro- 
pean systems tended to maintain. According to an official document, the 
reform was inspired by the experiences of socialist countries and former 
colonies which radically transformed their systems of education. The 
statement notes also that the entire former system was not systematically 
nor completely rejected. 7 

The reform’s basic objectives caused two fundamental changes in the 
inherited French system of education. Its structure was reorganized and 
its curriculum began to be revised progressively. 

It is to be noted that private schools have not been nationalized as 
in Guinea. Their expansion, however, has not been encouraged. In 1 966 — 
67 there were in the private sector 53 fundamental education schools 
(13,010 pupils), two small vocational training centers (178 students), 
and two lycies (270 students). 14 

Structure 

The significant structural change, instituted through the Reform Law of 
September 1962, consisted of establishing a 9-ycar sequence called funda- 
mental education. The decree on the organization of fundamental educa- 
tion stated that these first 9 years are compulsory, with the reservation 
that obligatory attendance is limited to the number of existing student 
places. This reservation was added in recognition that many years of 
expansion will be required before the compulsory principle may be applied 
in practice. 

The basic structure instituted as a result of the 1962 reform is shown 
in chart 3 (for school year 1966-67) : modifications that occurred during 
1968-69 and 1969-70 school years arc shown in chart 4. Further revisions 
may be expected, since the Malians appear to maintain a flexible, prag- 
matic attitude which tends to encourage adjustment according to experi- 
ence and needs. 

The tendency of the latest changes has been to extend various training 
cycles. Aside from moving the 6th grade from the second to the first 
cycle of fundamental education, major modifications include an increase 
in the duration of all teacher-training programs and secondary programs 
in administration. New programs include postsccoudary studies for public 
works engineers and agricultural rural engineers (3 years) and for assistant 
doctors (4 years). 

The new structure has definite financial implications. The elementary- 
secondary period of education was reduced from 13 to 12 years. Thus 
the Government saves the cost of 1 year for students progressing through 
the entire clcincn tary-secondaiy system. 

T Ibid. p. 31. The countries mentioned were Czechoslovakia. Guinea. Morocco, the People's 
Republic of China. Tunisia, the U.S.S.R., and Vietnam. 

* Data provided to the author by the Planning and Statistical Section. Ministry of Education. 
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Chart 3. 


Educational structure in Mali: 1966-67 
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Chart I, Educational structure in Mali, as modified: 1969-70 

(Major changes from structure in chart 3 are indicated in the footnotes! 
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1 Grade 6 becomes the terminal grade of the 1st cycle (orientation year). 

? lst-cycle teacher training is extended 1 year. 
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a Secondary teacher training is extended 1 year. Assistant doctors also are offered a 4*year 
program. 

4 Senior administrator training is extended 1 year. 

"The National School of Engineers is upgraded to a postsecondary institution with a 3-year 
program. 

•Courses of 3 and 4 years are offered for iunior and senior technicians and 3*year post- 
secondary courses for rural engineers and agronomists. 

Source: Rgpubtique du Mali, Minist6re de TEducation Nation ale, de la Jeunesse et des 
Sports. Rapport sur le mouvement dducatif dans fa R^pubfique du Mali pendant Tanntfe 
sco/a ire 1968/69. Bamako, December 1909. pp. 1-11. (Mimeograph) 

Additional financial savings were accomplished by breaking up the old 
secondary structure which provided boarding facilities for 7 years. The 
capital and recurrent costs for boarding facilities will be substantially less, 
for the new system will provide 9 years of fundamental education without 
boarding facilities and 3 years of secondary with them, rather than 6 
years of elementary without facilities and 7 vt .irs of secondary with them. 

Administration 

The Ministry of National Education is responsible for most types of 
education including fundamental, general secondary', vocational-technical, 
academic higher education, literacy, and extension education. Other min- 
istries holding responsibilities of an educational nature include the Ministry 
of Development, for most types of agricultural education; the Ministry of 
Health, for training sanitary agents, social aids, and assistant doctors: the 
Civil Service Ministry, for educating public administrators at the Na- 
tional School of Administration: and (until 1969) the High Commissariat 
for Youth and Sports, for producing physical education instructors and 
for special youth training at regional camps. According to the reform law, 
these latter agencies arc required to coordinate their educational activities 
with the Ministry of National Education. 

As a result of the November 1968 coup d’etat, responsibility for youth 
and sports activities has been placed with the Ministry of National Edu- 
cation, which now is known as the Ministry of National Education, Youth 
and Sports (Le Ministere do 1* Education Nationale. do la Jeunesse et des 



Institutions 



C.P.R/s— centres pddagogjques rlgionnaux 
E.N.S.— Ecole Normale Sup6rieure 
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Spcrts). However, no information is available to the author concerning 
organizational modifications within the Ministry which this change may 
have brought about. 

The Ministry of National Education . — Under the colonial system, the 
Academic Inspectorate directed education. With Independence, it was re- 
placed by the Ministry of National Education. As shown in chart 5, the 
Ministry before 1969 was headed by the Minister and consisted of two 
basic components: (1) the administrative element with four sections un- 
der the cabinet that dealt with planning and statistics, finance, personnel, 
and correspondence; and (2) the professional element with the three De- 
partments of Fundamental, Secondary and Higher, and Technical Edu- 
cation and also the Institute of Human Sciences. Because most secondary 
and higher level schools arc concentrated in the capital city of Bamako, 
only the Department of Fundamental Education supervised schools in 
every comer of the country. Control was exercised through 10 regional 
inspectorates. Regional offices of literacy education frequently worked in 
close collaboration with the regional inspectorates. 

The Ministry’s organizational framework is not static; changes occur 
as qualified manpower becomes available. For example, until 1965 voca- 
tional-technical education was the responsibility of the Director of Second- 
ary and Higher Education. The return from France of a highly qualified 
Malian permitted the establishment of the new department. 

The National Pedagogic Institute (N.P./.). — The Educational Reform 
Act of 1962 underlined a major need for curriculum revision and for the 
preparation of textbooks consistent with the concept of African socialism. 
Since these responsibilities fall primarily to the National Pedagogic In- 
stitute, a brief description of the organization and some of its activities 
is pertinent. 

Established in 1964 on the French model, the N.P.I. is concerned with 
educational research and the provision of other technical services. 

Although under the administration of the Director of Secondary and 
Higher Education, the N.P.I. has its own director who supeivises several 
sections dealing with (1) the curriculum, its production, and its distribu- 
tion; (2) examinations; (3) library development; (4) psychological guid- 
ance and testing; and (5) scholarships. 

Although each section is headed by a Malian, some positions are filled 
by non-Malians, as part of an effort by UNESCO, France, and the United 
States to alleviate the lack of indigenous qualified manpower through 
technical assistance. Through these same sources, the Ministry of Edu- 
cation has received sufficient equipment to operate a reproduction and 
print shop capable of producing prototype textbooks and teaching guides 
on a small scale as soon as certain inadequacies are overcome. As of the 
end of 1966, this latter operation suffered from a shortage of operating 
and managerial personnel, spare parts, supplies, and adequate electrical 
power which limited its productivity to various brochures for the literacy 
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campaign and reports for the Ministry. With the country’s two other 
piinting plants utilised to capacity* the means of mass-producing text- 
books would depend upon completing a new facility. 

By the end of 1966, two textbooks had been published, with several 
others in preparation. However, since technical assistance personnel esti- 
mate a need for a minimum of 65 texts totaling almost one and a half 
million books for the first 9 grades, the task seems formidable for an 
operation so limited in human and financial resources. 

These limitations arc illustrated further by the curriculum development 
activities, which include the writing of textbook manuscripts. The cur- 
riculum development section, staffed by a limited number of Malian and 
foreign technical assistance personnel, has been primarily preparing in- 
formation bulletins that list main items of content to be covered bv the 
teacher in a given subject for 1 year. Occasionally, these bulletins have 
been accompanied by a supplement which provides the teacher with a 
limited amount of factual background pertinent to content outline. 

Such activity constitutes an effort to align the scope and sequence of 
subject matter with the program or course of study decreed in 1962 and 
only slightly modified since that time. However* unless such activity is 
followed by a coordinated program of actual textbook preparation and 
preservicc and inscrvicc teacher education, its effectiveness may be ex- 
tremely limited. 

From this brief discussion of certain aspects of the N.P.I.'s functions 
and problems, it becomes obvious that the Institute plays a key role in 
implementing the reforms of 1962 and that, in order to do so. it will 
require substantial numbers of skilled personnel and funds. 



FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION 

Structure 

Under the 1962 reform, the one-cycle elementary and two-cycle sec- 
ondary system was replaced by the two-cycle fundamental education and 
one-cycle secondary system shown in chart 3 and, as recently modified, 
in chart 4. 

Promotion through the 9 grades has been based upon the average of 
the grades received by a pupil. Formerly, the 5th— and as of 1969-70. 
the 6th — grade served as an orientation year when the pupil was ob- 
served closely by a group of teachers and either guided into the general 
or vocational sections of the second cycle or had his school career termi- 
nated. However, this type of selection was to be replaced by an examina- 
tion at the end of the first cycle, as of June 1970/' 

Vocational schools offering 2- and 3-vear courses after the first cycle 

• Rlpubltquc du Mali, Minisitrc dc (‘Education Nniinnalc. dc la Jcuncssc cl dcs Sports. 
Rapport sur te mouvement t ducat if dans la Rtpublique du Mull pendant fan net scot a ire IQAS/69. 
Bamako. December (969. p. 3. 
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of fundamental education arc* separate from the general second-cycle 
schools. They may offer either 2- or 3-ycar courses or both. 

After a student satisfactorily completes the 9 years of fundamental 
education, he receives the diploma d’ etudes fondamcntales (DEF). 

Curriculum 

The program of studies was affected by the 1962 structural change. 
It was the 1st year of schooling that was abandoned. Known as the coins 
d* initiation, this 1st year supplemented the typical French structure; it was 
added in Africa to compensate for haxing a language of instruction dif- 
ferent from the mother tongue. Because this introductory year was elimi- 
nated (and the elementary- secondary cycle thereby shortened from 13 to 
12 years), it was deemed necessary to increase the number of hours in the 
tchool week. Whereas the number of hours has progressively increased 
from 24 , /a in grade 1 to 30 in grade 9, after the structural change it was 
set at 32yi hours for each of the 9 grades. Table 2 shows the program 
of studies for fundamental education in 1966-67. 



Table 2. Number of hours per week, per subject, in each year of fundamental 
education in Mali: 1966-67 



Firsi cycle Second cycle 



3UDJCC1 * 


1 


2 


3 


4 


S 


6 


7 


8 


9 


Total 


....J2V* 


32V* 


32V* 


3 2Vi 


32V* 


32V* 


3 2Vz 


32Vi 


J2V* 


Civics 


.... 1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Drawing 


.... 1 


1 


V* 


V* 


V2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Foreign language 












4 


4 


3 


3 


French 


.... 7 


7 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


Geography 






1 


1 


1 


IV* 


IV* 


IV* 


IV* 


History 






V* 


1 


1 


IV* 


IV* 


IV* 


IV* 


Manual arts 


1 


1 


1 


1 


V* 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Mathematics 


4V* 


4 V* 


4 V* 


4 V* 


6 


5 


S 


5 


3 


Music 


1 


1 


1 


X 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Natural science 


1 


V* 


IV* 


IV* 


4 


IV* 


IV* 


2 


2 


Physical education .. 


IV* 


iv* 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Physical sciences 












IV* 


1V 2 


2 


2 


Reading 


9 


9 


7 


7 


4 










Writing 


2V* 


2V? 


2 


IV* 


Vi 










Practical work 


V* 


1 


2 


2 


2V* 










Recreation 


2V* 


2 V* 


2 Pi 


2 V* 


2V* 


2V* 


2V* 


2V* 


2V* 


Supervised study ..... 












2 


2 


2 


2 



* Certain schools, known as "medersas." include Arabic, beginning in grade 1. 

Source: M. Drttel. Ettuie sotnmalre sur ta rfforme tie t’ensetfincmenl au Mull el ses consf' 
quences. Centre regional de l'UNESCO pour (^Information ct la Kcctscrclic Pddagogiques cn 
Afrique. 1966. p. 10. 

The new Malian program allocates more hours weekly to the skill 
disciplines of language arts and arithmetic in the first 2 years than did the 
former program. Also, it introduces elementary natural science in those 
first 2 years, whereas the former program did not. Further, it allows more 
time for history, geography, and the sciences in grades 3 through 5 than 
the former program did in grades 3 through 6. 
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From the qualitative standpoint, two characteristics of the new curric- 
ulum for grades 1 to 9 may be noted. First, the content has been adapted 
in such subjects as history, geography, and natural sciences to emphasize 
Mali and Africa instead of France and Europe. Secondly, the French 
tradition persists in the encyclopedic coverage of content and in the se- 
quence of studies in the sciences (where most changes have consisted 
of replacing French flora and fauna by those of West Africa). Further, 
in spite of a new emphasis upon practical work and a plan to equip 
fundamental schools with workshops, with home economics rooms, and, 

•t in rural areas, with fanning or fishing facilities, the instruction remains 

intellectual in character and memorization is still the general learning 
method. 

Enrollments in public and private fundamental education schools arc 
shown for 1966-67 in chart 6. 

Schools and Equipment 

The number of classes increased from 1,920 in 1962 to 3,065 in 1965, 
and to 5,040 in 1969. 10 Construction costs are shared by the National 
and Regional Governments; their contributions approximate $1,300 and 
$1,000 per classroom, respectively. 11 The local communities provide the 
labor. The initiation of fundamental education — with its 9 years under 
one roof — has occurred in the first instance in urban areas where the 
facilities of large elementary schools have been adequate to accommodate 
the new system with only some displacement of the local elementary 
classes. Elsewhere, construction programs have been initiated to add to 
local school facilities; the more remote niral schools arc generally the 
last to acquire additions. Existing classroom and boarding facilities of pre- 
1962 first-cycle secondary education (grades 7-9) are used for the new 
secondary education cycle (grades 10—12) and for normal education. Thus, 
student places for secondary education arc increased without an immedi- 
ate need for extensive building at the secondary level. 

As one would expect, the relatively rapid increase of enrollments has not 
been accompanied by an equivalent increase in educational quality. Obvi- 
ously, training qualified teachers and producing instructional materials 
have lagged behind the need caused by the influx of pupils. For example, 
one major rural school (visited by the author) located in a remote region 
of the country had an average of one textbook per 15 pupils, a few old 
maps and charts, and a well-worn small blackboard in each classroom. 

In one of the major rural cities of Mali, the author found over 50 1st- 

grade pupils being taught under similar physical conditions although more * 

textbooks were available. 

In general, the physical facilities and equipment of fundamental cdu- 

so i n 1969-70, 2,207 (or 43 percent) of the 5,040 classroom* were classified as provisional. 

Rdpublique du Mali, Ministire de l’Education, dc la Jeunesse et des Sports, op. cit. p. II. 

11 Const rucUon costs per classroom were said to vary from about $2,000 to $12,000 In 1964-65. 
depending upon the location and the type of construction. M. Druel. op. clt. p. 26. 
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cation schools arc poor by Western standards. The schools in the large 
population centers arc usually better equipped than those in the rural 
areas. Textbooks and individual school supplies, purchased by the pupils, 
arc found more readily in the cities. Private schools, few in number but 
supported by external funds and small tuition fees in most cases, gon- 
crally fare better than the public schools. 

School furniture for first-cycle classrooms is purchased through regional 
budgets and for second-cycle classrooms through the national budget. 

The cost is about $800 per room. The plans to include science labora- 
tories, workshops, and home economics rooms in fundamental schools 
have not been implemented as yet both because of cost and because the 
primary need is for basic classrooms. The latter arc being constructed at 
an approximate rate of 400 per year. 

GENERAL SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Under the new stmeture, Malian general secondary education consists 
of the 10th, 11th, and 12th years. (In the former French-type structure, 
it consisted of the 7th through the 13th years.) The former French baccn - 
lauriat received at the end of general secondary education has been re- 
placed by a Malian baccalaurcat which is recognized by the French Gov- 
ernment as equivalent to the French one. The examination for the bac - 
calcauriat is given in two parts, one before and one after the 12th grade. 
The program of studies retains its French character. 

To enter general secondary education, a student must hold the difdome 
d'itudcs fondamentalcs (DEF). His entrance is further determined by 
a national guidance committee which bases its choice upon a candidate’s 
age, his scholastic record, and the results of an aptitude test. The number 
of admissions is limited by the number of student places available in the 
secondary schools. 

A total of 1,325 students were enrolled in 1966-67 as compared with 
434 in 1962-63. Of the 1,325, 1,065 were boys and 260 were girls; and 
there were 270 in private schools. 12 The 1969-70 total was reported as 
2,900, of which 460 were in private schools. 13 

Five secondary schools or lycies ofTcriug general secondary education 
exist in or around Bamako, the capital city. Two arc private and three 
public. One of the latter is a large new lycee with a capacity for 1200 
students. Financed by the European Development Fund, the new structure 
was opened in the fall of 1966 in the suburb, called Badalabougou. Plans 
exist to transform five former “colleges’* into regional lycies in the cities 
of Gao, Kayes, Mopti, Segou, and Sikasso. 

A student may enter one of several programs of study-— exact science. 

I# Republic of Mali. Ministry of National Education. Planning and Statistical Section. 

11 R6publiquc du Malt. Min 1st 6 re dc 1‘Education Nationalc, dc la Jcuncssc ct dcs Sports. 
Proffet d'un plan At diveloppement dt Venselgncment au Malt pour la ptriodc 1970 - 1972 . 
Bamako. November 1969. (Mimeograph) 
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biological science, classical letters, or modem letters. Which program he 
enters is determined by his DEF examination, his aptitude test, and his 
own preference. Table 3 shows the number of hours in each subject of 
the new general secondary programs in 1966-67. 



TEACHER TRAINING 

1 he training of teachers corresponds to the three pre-university levels 
of education. A 1-ycar program for first-cycle teachers (of grades 1 to 5) 
was offered — and since 1969 a 2-year program has been offered — at seven 
regional pedagogical centers (centres pedagogiques regionnaus — C.P.R/s) 
for holders of the DEF and for others through a competitive examina- 
tion. Second-cycle teachers (of grades 6 to 9) received 2 years — and since 
1969 have received 4 years — of training at normal schools (ccoles nor- 
malcs) with entrance based upon a competitive examination open to 
holders of the DEF and without examination to those who have passed 
the first part of the baccalaurcat examination. Lastly, secondary teachers 
are prepared at the Higher Teacher-Training College (Ecolc Nornialc 
Supcricurc — E.N.S.) with admission limited to holders of the baccalau- 
rcat." In addition, a 1-year school to train home economics teachers for 
the first cycle of fundamental education has been established at Segou; it 
admits students who have completed between 6 and 9 grades, but even- 
tually will be open only to holders of the DEF. 

Charts 3 and 4 show the major programs in teacher- training institutes. 

Regional Pedagogical Centers 

The program of studies at the regional pedagogical centers (C.P.R.’s) 
includes general education, pedagogy, child psychology, school legislation, 
and student teaching. Eventually, each successful candidate will receive 
a diplomc des centres pedagogiques regionnaus (DCPR) and following 
successful teaching experience receive the certificat ileincntaxrc d* apti- 
tude pidagogique (CEAP) and the title mailrc du premier cycle (first- 
cycle teacher). However, through 1966-67, the pressing need for teachers 
led to recruiting students below the DEF (9 years of schooling) level 
with the result that graduates have been placed in three temporary cate- 
gories depending upon their scholastic achievement — assistant teachers, 
monitors, and auxiliary monitors. 

A total of 10 regional centers have been planned to produce the re- 
quired number of first-cycle teachers. By 1966-67, seven of these centers 
were operational. The number of students increased from 193 in 1962—63 
to 610 in 1964-65 and 794 in 1969-70. 15 

14 For more Information, see section on Higher Education In this chapter. 

“Data for 1962-63. 1964-65, and 1966-67 from; Republic of Mali, Ministry of National 
Education, Planning and Statistical Section. 

Data for 1969-70 from: R6publique du Mall, MlnisUre de PEducation Naiionale, de la 
Jeunesse et des Sports. P r oft i ft un plan de dfieloppement de Censelgnement au Mali pour la 
pfrtode 1970-1972. loc. dt. p. 10. 
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Normal Schools 

The 4-ycar training program in normal schools for second-cycle teach- 
ers includes five different programs in general education related to the 
teaching specialty and professional training similar to that offered for 
first-cycle teachers, with the addition of physical education and art edu- 
cation. In other words, the teachers for grades 6 through 9 arc semi spe- 
cialized and major in one of the following five areas: foreign language, 
French, history and geography, mathematics and physical science, and 
chemistry and natural science. 

There are two normal schools that prepare second-cycle teachers. One 
is in Bamako and the other has been moved from Katibougou to the 
new facilities constructed by the European Development Fund at Bada- 
lagougou, a suburb of the capital city of Bamako. The program had an 
enrollment of 136 in 1961-62, 267 in 1964-65, and 920 in 1969-70." 

Other Programs 

The third major teacher-training program prepares secondary teachers 
and will be discussed under the topic of higher education. 

The relatively minor 1-year program in Scgou for training teachers of 
first-cycle home economics and other practical subjects offers, in addition 
to general education, courses in animal husbandry, gardening, health edu- 
cation, and home economics. 

In addition to prcscrvice training, 1-month summer inscrvicc programs 
arc conducted to upgrade both first- and second-cycle teachers. 

VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
Before the 1962 Reform 

There being no demand for industrial workers and technicians before 
the 1962 reform, formal vocational-technical training was limited largely 
to three public institutions— ( ]) a ‘•college** which offered a brevet cle- 
ment air c industrtel (BEI) in 6 years after graduation from elementary 
school; (2) the Apprenticeship Center, which offered a ccrtificat ^apti- 
tude fnofcssioticllc (CAP) in 3 years after graduation from elementary 
school; and (3) the Public Works School, which prepared technicians for 
public works, the railway, and the topographical service in 3 to 4 years 
after completion of the 4 years of the former first cycle of secondary' 
education. In addition, a small vocational school was operated by the 
Catholic Mission and a small apprenticeship center was conducted in 
conjunction with the Office du Niger. Lastly, a 3-ycar course in tradi- 
tional handicrafts was offered at the Maison dcs Artisans Malicns. 

Ia Data for 1961-62 and 1964-65 from: Republic of Mali. Ministry of National Education. 
Planning and Statistical Section. 

Data for 1969-70 from: Rlpubllque du Mall. Minist&re de I'Education Nationale. et de la 
Jeunesse et des Sports. Profet d’un plan de dfveloppement de I'emeiftnement au Mali pour la 
ptrlode 1970-1972. toe. dt. Table 10. 
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After the 1962 Reform 

The concept of vocational-technical education was expanded after the 
1962 reform to include the preparation of skilled workers and three 
groups of middle-level personnel — technicians, practical or junior engi- 
neers (first degree), and, eventually, theoretical or senior engineers (sec- 
ond degree). 

All of the prv-1962 institutions continue to operate, and have received 
major improvements and increased enrollments. 

The “college’' was upgraded into the Lyccc Technique, offering a brevet 
de technicicn in a 3-year program after 9 years of fundamental educa- 
tion. Through U.S. assistance in collaboration with the American ORT 
Federation,” various new facilities and equipment were added, the ex- 
patriate teaching staff was increased, and the training of Malian replace- 
ments was undertaken. The program of studies was reoriented to include, 
more theory, a common first year, and more sophisticated specializations 
such as diesel mechanics, electronics, and refrigeration. The method of 
instruction emphasizes more active student participation and extensive 
use of audiovisual aids. Periods of practical work experience with in- 
dustry have been incorporated in the programs. 

In 1969, the Lyccc Technique began to phase out its brevet dr tech- 
uicicn courses in order to concentrate upon preparing students in the 
more theoretical courses leading to the baccalauriat technique. The fonucr 
more practical courses (both industrial and commercial) were being 
transferred to a new school offering 4-ycar courses after the DEF, the 
Central School for Industry, Commerce, and Administration. Established 
in 1969, the new school will also absorb the courses for junior admin- 
istrators (“cycle B”) shown on chart 3. 

. ^ ,e Apprenticeship Center has received major improvements in facil- 
ities and equipment through U.S.S.R. assistance. Known presently as 
the Vocational Training Center, this institution, in 2 to 3 years after 
the first cycle of fundamental education, prepares skilled workers in 
carpentry, electricity, and the various skills of metal technology. They 
receive the CAP. Russian instructors are now being replaced by Malians 
who have received 4 to 5 years of additional training in the U.S.S.R. 

The program of the Public Works School, presently galled the National 
School for Engineers, was altered in 1963 and again in 1969. In 1963. 
the training of technicians in 3 years was delegated to the Lyccc Tech- 
nique and the training of practical engineers in 5 years instituted. The 
engineering program offered four specializations — cartography, geology, 
public works, and to|x>graphy. It terminated in 1969 when the National 
School for Engineers was upgraded to a postsecondary institution. 

Enrollments 

Total cm oil men ts in vocational-technical education in 1966—67 

17 American Orunnlzallon of Rehabilitation Through Training Federation. 
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amounted to 1,923. Included were 178 trainees in two private vocational 
training centers staffed by 15 instructors. 18 Whereas enrollment increases 
in this type of education have been relatively moderate, the improvement 
in quality of instruction in the past few years has been significant. 

Problems 

Among die major problems for this type of education has been the lack 
of studies to specify qualitative and quantitative manpower requirements 
and dius to insure placement of graduates. This has been felt particularly 
at die CAP level where graduates lack sufficient general education readily 
to assume administrative positions outside their vocation. As a result, in 
1966—67 efforts at the Vocational Training Center (the former Apprentice- 
ship Center) were initiated to train skilled workers with more occupa- 
tional mobility. This problem of placement is reported also to exist at 
the technician’s level for auto mechanics. 

The language barrier has handicapped instruction at the Vocational 
Training Center where Russian teachers have had to rely upon Russian 
women translators without a technical background. This problem lias 
been compounded by the necessity of the teachers tp adjust instruction to 
the level of the Malian students without either direct communication with 
the students or adequate knowledge of CAP-lcvcl textbooks (although 
some of these have been translated into Russian for the instructors* bene- 
fit). Nevertheless, other expatriate technical education experts have de- 
scribed the quality of the Russian instructors as good and the program as 
satisfactory in spite of the problems. Enrollments at the Center increased 
from 120 students in 1962-63 to 344 in 1966-67 (with 54 instructors) . 
More than 40 of the teachers were expatriates: Malians provided instruc- 
tion in general education subjects such as French and civics. 

The future of vocational and technical education in Mali is clouded by 
the pending termination of the U.S. and U.S.S.R. assistance programs 
with their substantial financial and human resource inputs. In order to 
strengthen administration of this critical educational area, a separate 
Department of Technical Education was established within the Ministry 
of National Education in 1966, upon the return of a competent and well- 
trained Malian to direct it. Assuming the Malian counterparts for the 
expatriate instructors perform satisfactorily, there still exists the problem 
of financing the heavy recurrent expenditures necessary to assure the 
quality of instructional programs. Because of the limited, if unspecified, 
manpower needs in the industrial sector and the high per pupil costs of 
this type of education, a prudent policy concerning quantitative expan- 
sion appears wise. 




AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 

As a country primarily dependent upon crop and animal production for 
,# Re P ubIIc of Malt. Ministry of National Education. Planning and Statistical Section. 
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national revenue, Mali has designed a comprehensive program in agri- 
cultural education. Implementation of this program has been limited and 
delayed by funding problems. 

At the lowest Icvoi, 150 seasonal agrivtiliural schools, more recently 
termed “rural proirtouon centers, 3 ” have b^n planned. Four of these 
schools, with 15 to 2C students, were operative in 1961. Through the 
assistance of the European Development Fund, beginning in 1963, an- 
*• f her 50 schools were constructed. These small, local units provide both 
literacy and agricultural training over a period of a few months with the 
objective of trair> grassroots producers who will, in turn improve out- 
put ir»; *heir local communities. Two teachers arc stationed at each center 
and Trying authorities assist and supervise operations. 

At v v next level, agricultural apprenticeship centers have been formed. 
In a 4 year program for first-cycle school leavers, these centeiv. train 
monitors to work at '.fre local level within the Government service In 
1963-64, a to?£l of 142 students were t-n rolled in the two schools at 
MTessoba ai d Samanko. 

Secondary-level education in agriculture has been assured through the 
Lycic Agrico!e de Katihougou, where 1963-64 enrolments included 49 
stuvl^nts in the first 2 years. Eighteen of these students were from Niger 
and Upper Volta. 

During the 1965-66 school year, a new agricultural polytechnic insti- 
tute was competed under a United Nations Special Fund project com- 
menced i x > 1963. This school began to produce agronomists and research 
workers in a 5-ycar course and technicians in a 3-ycar course after the 
9th grade. As of J969-70, it offered 3- and 4-ycar courses after the 9th 
grade for junior and senior technicians, respective)*, and 3-year post- 
secondary courses for rural engineers and agronomists. 

Because of the importance of animal production, secondary-level schools 
for animal husbandry assistants and assistant veterinarians have been op- 
erative for several years. The former school, with a student body from 
eight other Francophone African states, has a 3-ycar program following 
9 years of education. However, in 10 years (1954-64) only 20 of 121 
graduates were Malians. The veterinarian school has increased its enroll- 
ments from 13 in 1962 to 35 in 1964, but considering the importance of 
cattle production to the Malian economy and the poor condition of the 
stock, the efforts arc minimal. 



HEALTH AND WELFARE OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 

The Ministry of Public Health operates three schools to prepare junior 
and senior technicians in the fields of health and welfare. Two of these 
schools, a nursing school and a school for social workers, accept students 
who have completed only the first cycle of fundamental education and 
passed a competitive examination; the third, a secondary-level school, 
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accepts cither DEF holders or graduates of the other two schools after 3 
years of experience and a competitive examination. The nursing school 
admits women over 17/a years old; the school for social workers a mits 
those between 16 and 25; and the secondary school admits those between 
18 and 25 (although the upper age limit is waived for an applicant who 
scores high on the competitive entrance examination). 

The nursing school, Ecolc Primaire dc la Santc, ofTcrs a 3-year course. 
The common 1st year is followed by an examination ; the 2d and 3d yean 
arc divided into three specializations— hospital nursing, laboratory and 
pharmacy (to produce technicians), and obstetrics. 

The social workers school, Ecolc dcs Aides Socialcs, offers a 3-ycar 
course followed by practical training at a home economics training center. 
Three months after entrance, a student is given an aptitude test; at the 
end of the 1st and 2d years, lie must take examinations; and at the cn 



of the 3d year, a final examination. 

The secondary school, Ecolc Sccondairc dc la Santc, trains four types o 
technicians— medical secretaries, midwives, nurses, and social workers. All 
courses last for 3 years except the nursing course, which is of 2 years 
duration. The social workers arc also qualified as nurses during their 

studies. Examinations arc given at the end of each year. 

Enrollments in the three schools in 1964-65 totaled 175, 37, ant , 
respectively. In the various specializations mentioned above, male students 
arc admitted only to the courses that train them as nurses or laboratory/ 
pharmacy technicians, where in 1964-65 they outnumbered the female 

eliirlontc . 19 



HIGHER EDUCATION 

Higher education has been provided for several years at the Higher 
Teacher-Training College (E.N.S.i and at the National School of Admin - 
ist ration. Enrollments totaled 309 students in 1966-67: of these, 250 were 
boys and 59 were girls. These institutions were joined by the Agricultural 
Polytechnic Institute which opened in the fall of 1965 with a -year 
program for agronomists. Enrollments totaled 250 students, but the vast 
majority of these were pursuing 3-vear courses at the secondary school 
incorporated into the Institute. 

In 1969, the Agricultural Polytechnic Institute’s secondary-level pro- 
grams were modified to 3- or 4-ycar courses while a jiostsccondary course 
of 3 years was initiated. Other postsccondary schools activated in 19bJ 
include a medical school (offering a 4-ycar course for assistant doctors! 
and the National School for Engineers (offering a 3-ycar program for 
theoretical or senior engineers). With the exception of the Institute, all 
these professional schools arc located in the capital city of aina o a 
will eventually form the nucleus of a national university. 

,, Republic of Matt. Ministry ot National Education. Planning and Statistical Section. 
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Higher Teacher-Tra\ning College . — The former 3-ycar program of 
studies at the Higher Teacher-Training College was similar to the French 
teacher-training program. The 1st year, comparable to that in the French 
faculty of letters and science, offered four different fields of study: litera- 
ture, mathematics, natural science, and physical' science. The 2d and 3d 
years were divided into seven specializations: foreign language, history 
and geography, mathematics, modem letters, natural and earth sciences, 
philosophy, and physical science. The level of the diploma is said to be 
comparable to the French licence ex-sciences and licence es-lettres. The 
preparation of secondary school teachers iu such discipline as art, classi- 
cal languages, music, and physical education has not been planned 
for inclusion at the College. The first graduating class in 1965 numbered 
15 students. 

In 1967-68, the program was extended to 4 years, but the areas of spe- 
cialization after the 1st year have been limited to five (biological sciences. 
English language and literature, history and geography, mathematics, and 
philosophy). It is anticipated that the sections of specialization will be 
changed according to teacher demand. 

National School of Administration. — Formerly, the National School of 
Administration offered a 2-year program at the postsecondary level, called 
“cycle A” to distinguish it from the second a ry-lcvcl course “cycle IV* 
(since 1969 offered at the Central School for Industry, Commerce, and 
Administration). Upon completion of the postsecondary course, students 
were given supplementary' training at the Institut d’Outre-Mcr in Paris. 
Graduates then became administrators in the Government service. In 
1968-69, the course was extended to 3 years. The four sections of spe- 
cialization arc business, economics, general administration, and law and 
social science. The School also offers inscrvice training courses for civil 
servants. 

The majority of teachers at both the Higher Teacher-Training College 
and the National School of Administration consist of expatriates provided 
through both multilateral and bilateral sources. In 1964—65, the two 
schools had 51 teachers and 134 students — a teacher-student ratio of 1:3. 

STUDY ABROAD 

The number of Malians studying outside the country amounted to 593. 
728. 698, and 773 for the years 1962, 1963, 1964. and 1965, respectively. 20 
Of the 698 students in 1964, 405 were taking courses at the higher edu- 
cation level and 293 at the secondary technical education level. The ratio 
of those students taking short training courses as opposed to those taking 
longer educational programs terminating in degrees is not known: however. 

50 These slatislics were lakcn from a mimeographed document published by the Ministry of 
National Education In 196S. (They differ somewhat for the years 1962 and 196S from those 
found in Annuatre statistique 1965 , published by the Ministry of Plan.) In 1966-67. 8)0 were 
studying abroad, according to the Ministry of Plan’s Annuaire statist ique 1967. p. 49. 

a 
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considering the relatively low output of secondary school graduates during 
the period (96 baccalauriats and 22 technical education brevets in 1963— 
64), the proportion pursuing degree programs at the postsccondary level 
must be limited. 

Approximately one-third — 248 — of the 698 students were studying in 
the Soviet Union or in Eastern Europe; of these, 106 took work at the 
higher education level and 142 at the secondary technical education level. 
A total of 327 students were in France, and of these 222 were pursuing 
courses at the higher education level. Of the remaining 123 students, 
the majority were studying in other West and North African countries, 
n this connection, a special Guincan-Malian cooperative program in 
which Guineans were to study at the Higher Teacher-Training College 
in Bamako and Malians at the Polytechnic Institute at Conakry was 
abandoned after the 1st year of operation in 1962-63. However, some 
Malians arc enrolled in the Polytechnic Institute. 



The major special educational programs include adult literacy, youth 
civic services, popular vocational training, evening courses at the funda- 
mental education level, and correspondence courses for teachers. Another 
iui|X)rtant activity before the 1968 coup was the youth organization of the 
former national political party. 

Adult Literacy 

The campaign for adult literacy consists of the regular nationwide pro- 
gram and a pilot project sponsored by UNESCO and the United Nations 
Special Fund. The pilot project is quite similar to the one in Guinea in 
almost all details. 21 The 5-year programs will affect approximately 8,000 
industrial workers in the capital city of Bamako and a laiger number of 
rural workers in the Scgou-Markala region who are associated with the 
Office du Niger development project. 

The regular program has fallen far short of anticipated results, primarily 
due to lack of funds. The initial target within the first Five-Year Plan 
called for 3,000 literacy centers at the conclusion of the 1965-66 school 
year, but this was reduced subsequently to 1,000 centers, with functional 
literacy to be attained by 200,000 individuals. However, by the end of the 
1963-64 school year, when the author was collaborating with this program, 
only 166 centers existed and attendees numbered under 13,000. 

An organizational structure for the literacy program exists at the na- 
tional, regional, and local levels. At the national level — within the Ministry 
of National Education— the program is headed by a coordinator responsi- 
ble for organizing and supervising the structure, particularly the regional 
inspectorates. A small documentation and audiovisual service also operates 

n See chapter 2. section on Out-of'School Education. 
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within the Ministry. However, considering the magnitude of the task, the 
equipment and materials and their distribution and funding are grossly 
inadequate. 

At the regional level, an adult education inspector has the responsibility 
of organizing local centers and training instructional personnel. Although 
each inspector possesses some reproduction and audiovisual equipment, 
lack of vehicles has handicapped severely the mobility of these officials. To 
overcome this problem in part, they have obtained rides with other tour- 
ing officials, primarily regional fundamental school inspectors. 

At the local level, a literacy center is established in a village or town 
by interested inhabitants organized into a literacy committee. The com- 
mittee s role includes mobilizing the community to construct a center, 
providing oil for lamps and batteries for a radio, generating enthusiasm 
and attendance for courses, and serving as a coordinating body between 
the village party unit and the literacy technicians. The volunteer teachers 
at such centers receive a brief period of preservice training from the re- 
gional inspector and some inservicc training by him during his visits. 

Youth Civic Services 

Civic service camps, operated by the Secretariat of State for Youth and 
Sports, 22 provided a combination of literacy, military, and vocational 
training for male youths with little or no schooling. With a capacity for 
approximately 50 youths, these camps were limited to one per region. 
They offered a program of several months aimed at providing basic occu- 
pational skills and civic attitudes. Originally, the youths from one region 
were always sent to camp in another region in order to lessen local ties 
and to strengthen national identification. However, as the drift to cities 
became critical, youths were sent to camps in their own regions in an at- 
tempt to avoid detaching young people from their environment. In 1966, 
the camps were merged with the agricultural seasonal schools and are now 
called rural promotion centers. 

The Secretariat of State for Youth and Sports also has operated popular 
education centers at the district level. Essentially for youth, the centers arc 
open also to adults. Semiformal vocational courses in carpentry, masonry, 
and other skills are offered frequently. 

Evening Courses (Second-Cycle) 

Evening courses have been offered for several years in Bamako at the 
second-cycle, fundamental education level (grades 6 through 9). Intended 
primarily for government employees between the ages of 17 and 30, the 
classes were attended by 319 students in 1963-64. At the conclusion of 
the 1962—63 school year, 27 students took the examination for the DEF 
and 1 1 passed. 



a As noted previously, the Ministry of National Education in 1969 assumed direct response 
bility for youth and sports activities. However, the author has no information concerning 
resultant organizational changes. 



Correspondence Courses for Teachers 

Correspondence courses are conducted for fundamental education teach- 
ers by the National Pedagogic Institute. The courses are aimed at im- 
proving the qualifications of these teachers who, upon successful comple- 
tion, receive professional certificates as teachers, assistant teachers, and 
monitors. In 1963-64, a total of 70, 130, and 50 teachers, respectively, 
were enrolled in the courses for certificates. A major problem for this 
program has been limitations and delays in postal service. 

The Pioneers 

Before the coup of 1968 and the banning of all political activity, the 
Pioneers, the youth organization of the fonuer national political party, 
played an important role. Established in 1960 as a result of the Constitu- 
tional Conference of the Youth of the Union Soudan aise RDA, it was 
modeled after the Soviet Party youth organization. The four major divi- 
sions were les minima, ages 8 to 12; les cadets, ages 13 to 15; les pionniers y 
ages 16 to 18; and les cadres, over 18. Only the two youngest age groups 
could consist of units composed of both boys and girls. Although somewhat 
similar to the scouting movement, the organization included political in- 
struction and some military training for the older groups. 23 

Practical Orientation Centers 

To provide 6th-gradc school leavers (those* leaving at the end of the 
first cycle of fundamental education) with 2-year practical agricultural, 
rural handicraft, and home economics training, practical orientation 
centers ( centres a orientation pratique) are to be established. Two pilot 
centers were to be opened in June 1970, primarily to train teachers for 
these new centers. The United Nations Development Program, in col- 
laboration with the International Labor Organization, will assist the Gov- 
ernment in developing and establishing the new centers, which will be 
administered by the Department of Technical Education of the Ministry 
of National Education * Youth and Sports. 



Total Malian expenditures for education in 1961, 1962, and 1963 
amounted to 2.2, 2.7, and 2.5 percent, respectively, of the gross domestic 
product. When external aid is added, these percentages reach 3.0, 2.9. 
and 3.3, respectively. 24 Given the vast development needs in Mali, as well 
as the limitation of national resources, it appears unlikely that the pro- 
portion of educational expenditure to GDP will increase significantly in 

33 Details concerning the organization and its activities are described in a 30-pagc booklet 
titled: A la dtcouverte du mouvement nafional des pionniers du Matt (undated), published by 
the Secretariat of State for Youth and Sports. 

» UNESCO. Croupe de Planification dc I’ Education. Mail: Happen de la premiere mission, 
Paris: UNESCO. November 1964. pp. 124-28. 
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the foreseeable future. This necessitates a major effort for greater internal 
efficiency. 

In 1963, the capital and recurrent expenditures for education amounted 
to 3.9 and 16.9 percent, rcs|)cctivcly, of the total national expenditure. 
Both of these ratios showed increases over those in 1961 and 1 962.** These 
percentages and those of the preceding paragraph place Mali in a middle 
or average range in relation to similar expenditures of other nations of 
Francophone sub-Saharan Africa. 

Recurrent Costs 

A breakdown of recurrent educational costs in 1963 — excluding those 
pertaining to technical assistance — reveals the following allocations by per- 
centages: 2 ® 



Fundamental education 4° 

Academic secondary 1 •*> 

Technical •*> 

Higher 6 

Subsidies to private schools 3 

Central administration 2 

Other 21 

Total 100 



One major fact docs not appear in the above statistics. Only 2 percent 
of the total was devoted to agricultural education in spite of the critical 
importance of this sector to the economy. Another low percentage was 
for the central administration, which has the essential role of generating 
qualitative educational improvements. 

Recurrent costs per pupil for the 1963-64 school year were calculated 
as $63.40 for the public fundamental education schools, including ad- 
ministrative costs, or as $61.97 not including them. For the same year, 
units costs for the public academic secondary and sccondary-lcvcl teacher- 
training programs amounted to $358, excluding administrative costs and 
external aid. 27 Such costs were estimated at $1,020 for sccondary-lcvcl 
technical and agricultural education. Out of a total of 14 Francophone 
sub-Saharan nations, Mali ranked fourth highest at the elementary level 
and fifth at the secondary' level based upon comparative unit costs. 

However, when the recurrent costs per graduate are considered, re- 
peaters and dropouts add substantially to the cost. According to UNESCO 
estimates, the cost per graduate of the first cycle of fundamental educa- 
tion totals about 60 percent higher than the per pupil cost for all 5 years 
of the program. 28 If this formula is applied to the per pupil costs in the 

* Ibid. pp. 1 24-27. 

** Ibid. pp. 1 and 2. 

w UNESCO. Groupc dc Pianlficaiion dc I’Education. Lei aspects financiers de I'enseignement 
dans les pays africains d’expresston franfohe . Paris: UNESCO. (966. pp. 66-67. 

g* « Mali: Rapport de la premiere mission. Paris: UNESCO. November 1964. pp. 124"28. 
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preceding paragraph ($63.40 per year) , the per graduate cost of the first 
cycle in 1963-64 amounted to approximately $507.20. 

Capital Costs 

Estimates of certain capital costs illustrate the large expenditures neces- 
sary to implement the 1962 reform, which planned that all fundamental 
education schools would include a manual arts shop, a science laboratory, 
and a home economics room. At 1964 prices, the unit costs in each school 
amounted to about $4,100, $4,100, and $2,900, respectively. 2 ® Assuming 
a 5 percent annual cost increase, the three units together would have cost 
approximately $13,300 in 1969— of which about $4,000 would probably 
have required foreign exchange. To achieve the total national figure, this 
cost per school must be multiplied by 200 first- and second-cycle schools, 
and eventually by a certain number of the approximately 500 first-cycle 
schools after their extension to include the second cycle. Faced with such 
high costs, the Government decided to add only the science laboratories 
as a first step. The success of the reform project will depend ultimately 
upon external assistance, particularly for the foreign exchange component. 

The magnitude and sources of external assistance cannot be detailed 
due to lack of available data. France constitutes the major contributor 
to recurrent costs because of its extensive technical assistance, program. 
The European Common Market and France are probably the most im- 
portant multilateral and bilateral contributors to capital costs. As far as 
can be ascertained, since Independence every major capital cost project 
at the secondary and higher education level has been financed almost 
entirely through external grants, counterpart funds, or soft loans. 

ENROLLMENTS AND EFFICIENCY 

Enrollments 

During the first 7 years after Independence, enrollments increased 
greatly. Numbers of students for 1960—61 and 1966-67, the percent en- 
rolled at each level in 1966-67, and the percent increase from 1960—61 
were as follows:* 0 



Percent 
Percent increase 

of total from 

Number of students enrollment 1960-61 

Level 1960-61 1966-67 1966-67 to 1966-67 



Elementary 

Grades 1-5 64,897 149,602 82.9 231 

6-9 984 25,946 14.4 2,637 

Total 65,881 175,548 97.3 266 

Secondary 1,783 4,465 2.5 350 

Higher education 81 309 0.2 381 

Grand total 67,745 180,322 100.0 166 



* Republic of Mall, Ministry of National Education. Planning and Statistical Section. 
30 Enrollment figures from: Republic of Mall. Ministry of National Education. 
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Sccond-cycle enrollments over the 7 years increased more rapidly than 
t-cycle enro Intents, indicating a better flow through the system At the 
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Efficiency 

On at least two occasions, the efficiency of the educational system in 

ft ™ ™ ThC findingS ° f ,1,C ** S ' Udy C ° nC,,rninil ^ 

1 through 6 between 1953 and 1961 included the following:** 

I. In 1953 and 1954: 66.5 and 66.0 percent, respectively, of all pupils in the 
first 6 grades had repeated at least 1 grade. 

fT > ^ 55 ~ 56 ,0 ,960 " 6,: In | ! > urban schools, only (7.5 percent of the 
Ist-grade pupils in 1955-56 were in th e 6«h grade by ,960-6? 

and”ih ~ 4 ,0 1957-58: Of the urban pupils starting 1st grade in 1953 

^dTZThald'S *• " m ' p “ “ p "* ra “* l5! 

The findings of the second study, conducted in 1963-61 after the re- 

m( ltatccl ,I,!M tl,e '‘‘peater rate for the first 5 grades averaged 28.8 
parent per grade for 1963-6-1 and the dropout rate averaged 7 1 percent 
per grade for the 1962-63 school year.’* 1 ‘ 

Also included in the findings were the following: 34 

'• and ,963 i 4 s,a,is,ics and ,heir p-*-*- 

V r CS,,ma,Cd ‘ ha ‘ ° f ,S '- grade P u P i,s - °°'r « Percent 
would pass the fina examination at the end of the 9th grade in 9 years 
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~ passed ' ^hc~bac '°/ ' 9 ^ 2 “ 63, *" es,i ' na,ed 67 Percent of lOth-grade students 
f n T. h ' baeealaurial examination at the end of 12th grade. (The study 
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versltaires de France. I964. f pp. M*"m. a^M* A,ri<,uc ’’ T,t "-Mondt. Paris: Presses Uni- 

loTd, N p S a C ?M G 12° UPe de P,anifi ' a '“> n d * '-Education. SMi: Radnor, * prtm » rt million. 

M Ibid. pp. 114-16. 
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SUMMARY 

Educational expansion in Mali since Independence has proceeded at a 
more controlled pace than in many Francophone African countries. An 
estimated 11 percent of the 6 to 20 age group were in school during 
1966-67.” In terms of structure, the French system has been replaced 
by a two-cycle elementary level known as fundamental education (grades 
1-6 and 7-9) and a 3-ycar secondary level (grades 10-12). Selective 
examinations after the 6th and 9th grades control enrollments. 

The 1962 reform emphasized curriculum revision for fundamental 
education with the aims of Africanizing and upgrading content and of 
improving quality of instruction. However, the lack of qualified personnel 
and adequate funds has limited severely the practical implementation of 
these objectives — the addition of workshops and science laboratories, new 
textbooks, the increased use of audiovisual aids, and the expansion and 
improvement of preservicc and in service teachers training. Thus, the 
qualitative objectives of the reform appear ambitious in the light of 
scarce resources. They tend also to be nonfunctional in that the measures 
essential for their implementation have not been completely specified 
and programed. 

Another problem for the fundamental education level has been high 
wastage rates in the first cycle. 

At the level of secondary education, the rate of enrollment increase 
has been relatively low and external aid has had a considerable impact 
\ through-projects aimed at expanding and improving agricultural and 
industrial education. Nevertheless, the output of first-cycle and second- 
\ cycle^cachcrs from secondary-level teacher-training schools has fallen be- 
hind the needs; the problem of diversifying academic secondary educa- 
tion as the enlarged enrollment waves reach the secondary level requires 
thorough consideration ; and job problems are threatened for graduates 
because of a limited labor market dominated by Government sen-ices and 
because the growth potential of the economy is restricted by a lack of 
natural resources, a poor infrastructure, and a remote geographical lo- 
cation. 

The development of higher education has commenced logically. Key 
manpower needs have led to establishing institutions to train secondary 
school teachers, administrators, engineers, and doctors. However, unit 
costs are extremely high and the wisdom of the pending project to estab- 
lish a complete university appears questionable in view both of the present 
needs and resources of the nation and of the availability of the Franco- 
phone regional universities. 

Indeed, the crisis for education in Mali may become acute in the 1970’s 
because: (1) The costly reforms of fundamental education will not have 

36 Based on school-age and school population statistics from the Ministry of Plan's Annuatre 
statistique 1967 . 
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been completed; (2) the demand for secondary education may force a 
rapid expansion of this expensive sector; (3) the growing numbers of 
secondary school graduates may have difficulty in finding jobs due to a 
limited labor demand and their lack of needed skills; (4) enrollments 
in costly higher institutions of learning will have assumed a larger propor- 
tion of the scholastic population; and (5) the recurrent costs of education 
will constitute a heavier burden while the sources of financing capital 
expenditure may decrease. 
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IV. The Republic of Senegal 



SUMMARY OF CHARACTERISTICS 
The People and the Land 

The estimated population of Senegal was about 15.8 million in 1969, with 
a density of approximately 50 inhabitants per square mile. The annual rate 
of growth is estimated at about 2.5 percent. 1 The population density varies 
greatly, ranging from over 1,000 persons per square kilometer in the Cap- 
Vert region, which is the site of the Dakar metropolitan area, to about 
3 persons per square kilometer in eastern Senegal. 'Fhe |x>pulation is 
predominantly rural. The major urban center, metropolitan Dakar, con- 
tains almost a half million inhabitants. Other urban centers include the 
towns of Kaolack and Thics with about 70,000 inhabitants each, Rufisque 
and Saint-Louis with 50.000 each, and Ziguinclior and Diourbel with 30,- 
000 each. Because there arc over 13,000 villages with an average of only 
155 inhabitants each, however, it is difficult to extend educational op- 
portunity to the niral areas. 

The people come from various ethnic groups, some of which are also 
found in Mali and Guinea. 2 Under the extended family tradition, em- 
ployed town dwellers play host to relatives from rural areas and this 
practice tends to encourage migration to the cities. Approximately 80 
percent of the population an* Moslems. 3 French is the official language. 

Senegal covers about 76,000 square miles and is located at the western 
extreme of the African continent. It borders on Mauritania to the north 
and east, Mali to the east, Guinea to the southeast, and Portuguese 
Guinea to the southwest. The Gambia, a former British colony, forms a 
narrow enclave along the Gambia River. Four major rivers traverse the 
country" from cast to west. The Senegal River, forming the frontier with 
Mauritania and Mali, is navigable for 1,100 miles; the other important 
rivers arc the Saloum, the Gambia, and the Casamancc. 

The climate and vegetation vary from sub-Saharan desert conditions 
in the north and northeast to tropical rain for-sts in the south. Annual 
rainfall for these two extremes averages under 15 inches and 70 inches. 



1 U.S. Department of Slate. Background Notes: Republic of SencKof (Publication No. 7820). 
Washington: Office of Media Services. June 1969. p. I. 

*Wolof— 36 percent; Pcol — 17.5 percent; Scrcre— 16.5 percent; Toocoolcurs — 9 percent; Diola— 
9 percent: and Mandinjto — 6.5 percent. Ibid. 
a Ibid. . 
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The Economy 

The importance of agriculture in Senegal is indicated by the fact that 
it accounts for about 40 percent of the total GDP and that over 70 per- 
cent of the active male pojwlation arc engaged in agriculture, either as 
small fanners or as pastoralists. Peanuts, which account for almost 50 
percent of the total agricultural output, are the only important export 
crop. Millet, the most important food, staple, accounts for 15 to 20 per- 
cent of the agricultural production. Rice and cotton are other important 
crops, but production is still insufficient to meet local demand.* 

The diversification of agriculture represents a major Government goal. 
In the past, diversification has been limited by extremely favorable condi- 
tions for groundnut production, the p inferential high price guaranteed 
by France for ground nuts, climatic conditions which limit production to 
plants with a short vegetative cycle, and the problems of modem izing 
farm methods. K 

The industrial sector lias grown rather slowly, and the services sector 
has decreased since Indc|)cndciu'c. Among the reasons for this decrease 
arc (1) the establishment of independent nations, which has deposed 
Dakar as the administrative, industrial, and commercial center of French 
West Africa: (2) the substantial reduction in French troops stationed in 
Senegal; (3) post-Indcpcndcncc uncertainties (which have now lessened) 
concerning the role of private investment; (4) the modernization of in- 
dustry with labor-saving devices: and (5) the lack of a Government em- 
ployment increase. 

Economic growth since Independence has been relatively slow; the 
estimated annual increase in the GDP has been slightly over 4 percent, 
but annual price increases have risen between 2 and 3 percent 5 while 
the annual population growth rate is about 2.5 jjcrcent. These figures 
imply that per capita income lias not increased and perhaps has even 
decreased during recent years. Estimate's placed per capita income in 
1967 at about $182* 

The Government and its Political Orientation 

Senegal is described frequently as one of the most politically stable 
countries in West Africa. The former single legal opposition party, the 
Parti dc la Revolution Africainr , in 1966 merged with the majority partv. 
the Union Progressist? Scncgalaisc, and opposition leaders received minis- 
terial appointments. Although there, is only one political party, the Gov- 
ernment is organized as a parliamentary democracy. 

Hie country has remained closely linked with France and its internal 
and external policies have been moderate. Under the leadership of Presi- 
dent Scnghor. foreign policy lias stressed greater regional cooperation and 
the establishment of an international French-speaking community. The 

* Interviews with Republic of Senegal authorities and French technical assistance personnel. 
r * Ibid. 

rt U.S. Department of State. Bockgrotonl Notes: Republic of Senegal, op. cit. p. .1 
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dominant ideology of the Government is known as African Socialism, a 
mixture of Christian Socialism, Marxism, and Negritude. Except for na- 
tionalizing the marketing of peanuts shortly after Independence, the Gov- 
ernment has maintained an open economy favorable to private activity. 



THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
Policy Development 

Educational planning has been conceived and implemented within the 
context of national development plans. The First Plan ran from 1961 to 
1964, the Second Plan from 1965 to 1969, and the Third Plan, completed 
recently, is to run from 1969-70 to 1972-73 and is based largely upon 
a 10-year “perspective” study. 

The Second Plan .—' The method of preparing the Second Plan was 
complex. 7 First the Superior Council for the Plan, headed by the Presi- 
dent, defined the Plan’s general orientation and objectives, based upon 
statistical studies which included projections of future development de- 
rived from alternative hypotheses. These studies included sectorial studies 
based upon the short-term (1968—69) economic outlook, and long-term 
geographical studies. The completed objectives or guidelines established 
by the Council included the estimated growth of the GDP, the maximum 
limit for investment in development projects, the need to maintain a 
balanced budget and thus to restrict the increase in recurrent costs, and 
a tentative breakdown of global investments by sector during the Plan 
period. 

Next, 13 national committees were instructed to develop for the first 
2 years both detailed projects and general objectives, and for the last 2 
years less detailed programs (since the latter would require revision in 
light of events during the first 2 years). 

Membership of the 13 committees included legislators, high officials of 
executive agencies, representatives of regional and local organizations, 
national and foreign technical experts, heads of public and private pro- 
fessional organizations, and individuals noted for their competence in a 
given field. 

Seven of the committees were responsible both for translating the Plan’s 
general objectives and limitations (established by the Superior Council) 
into programs for various activity sectors, such as commerce, education, 
and industry, and for defining the methods to achieve specific objectives. 
One of the seven, the committee of rural economy, also served as a co- 
ordinating group to assemble the work of the other committees. 

The remaining $*x committees, referred to as horizontal committcs, re- 
grouped the data from the others and evaluated the coherence between 
ends and means and the equilibrium between the programs proposed for 

7 Rlpubtique du S*n*pa1. Ministirc du Plan. Deuxihne plan quadrlennal tie dtveloppeinent 
economlque el social: 1965-1969, Dakar. 1965. 1: 61-64. 
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various sectors. This process in lum led to consultations with the sectorial 
committees concerning program adjustments. Among the six committees 
were those for finance, general economy, and regionalization. 1 lie general 
economy committee also served to synthesize the Plan into a coherent 
fonn. 

These 13 national committees wore assisted by regional and local com- 
mittees which helped in preparing regional plans within the framework 
of financial and other means determined at the national level. 

The preparation of the Plan look approximately 1 year. The Superior 
Council for the Plan had set the general orientation and objectives in 
April 1964. The various committees conducted their preliminary work 
until July 1964, the Plan was adjusted until February 196f>. and only 
in April 1965 was it submitted for final approvT 

Within the educational sector, the planning was complicated by the 
number of ministries responsible for various aspects of education. In fact, 
the lack of coordination between ministries has been cited as a problem 
never completely overcome in preparing the educational part of the 
Second Plan. 8 

This same problem is reported to have affected the preparation of the 
Third Plan. The draft plans of the Ministries of Education and of Tech- 
nical Education and Vocational Training contained conflicting structural 
and curriculum proposals at the lower (first -eyelet secondary level and 
some duplication in the form of terminal posiolementary programs. 

The complexity of planning procedures and the lack of eonuuunita- 
lion between and often within agencies have been discussed at length 
in this chapter as a case in point. Methods of educational planning and 
management seldom receive adequate attention in developing countries 
in spite of their critical importance as a prerequisite to allocating and 
managing scarce monetary and human resources effectively. Senegal is no 
exception. Educational planning offices are generally small, undeistaffcd 
units limited largely to collecting data rather than large divisions oriented 
to evaluating data and planning on the basis of this evaluation. Fre- 
quently the proposed solution is to place the entire educational system 
under one ministry and provide it with a strong planning division oi 
to superimpose a national educational planning agency and policy devel- 
opment agency over the various ministries operating subsectors of the 
system. 

The Third Plan .— Guidelines for developing the education sector of the 
Third Plan, established by the Office of the Presidency and the Ministry 
of Planning and Development, included the following: 

1. Continue restrained enrollment growth (because of limitations of internal 
finances, external aid, and manpmvcr requirements). 

2. Distribute educational opportunity better, geographically. 

•» Ripubliquc do Sln£gal. Mlnislfcrc du Plan cl du D*vcloppemcnt. F.ttnlr sur orientations 
ii‘un plan ftlucatloonel <111 tong termc rni Senegal. Dakar. I% 5 . Chap. II. p. 1 . 
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3. Restructure the system to provide the majority of elementary school leavers 
with further practical training. 

4. Focus upon relating higher education development to the country’s man- 
power needs. 

According to informal reports, the Third Plan (for 1969-70 to 1972-73) 
as finally approved included: 

1. Restructuring the elementary and secondary levels as follows: * 

Elementary: 5 years 
Lower secondary: 4 years 

a. Terminal practical training 

(For fij percent, the elementary school leavers) 
or 

h. General academic studies at d'cnu'igtH'mrni secan- 

da in (C.E.S.'s) 

(For the remaining 15 percent) 

Upper secondary: for C.E.S. graduates 
a. 3 years at an academic \ycet 
or 

h. 3 years at a technical \yctf 
or 

c. 2 years at a vocational school 

2. Establishing C.E.S.’s in regions of the country presently without them. 

3. Eliminating lower secondary vocational schools and tycee programs as they 
are replaced by the new C.E.S. program. 

4. Spending the major portion of higher education funds on the medical and 
veterinary sciences, higher technical education, and higher teacher training. 



Administration 

The major responsibilities for education and training rest with four 
ministries, although several others participate to varying degrees. The 
Ministry of National Education is responsible for general education: the 
Ministry of Technical Education and Training administers vocational- 
rechncca? education; and vhc Ministries of Popular Education and of 
Youth and Sports operate the adult literacy and the youth civic service 
and sports programs (including physical education teacher training^. 
Among the other ministries engaged in educational activities an* the 
Ministry of Agriculture, responsible for postsecondary agricultural educa- 
tion, and the Ministry of Information, responsible for education through 
the mass communication media. 

The organization of the Ministry of National Education is shown in 
chart 7. Several offices, such as those of I.F.A.N. (changed in recent years 
from lnstitut Fran$ai$ d’Afrtque Noire to Institut Fondamcntal d'Afrique 
Noire) and the National Lihraiy, have been omitted in the chart for 
the sake of clarity. A key office of the Ministry is the Office of Planning 
and Control, which maintains a su.bof?ce for statistics and another for 
school construction! trom the qualitative aspect, the Section of P<?dagpgical 
Research and Documentation occupies an important position also both 
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units, however, lack the staff to perform their respective comprehensive 
planning and research voles. 

As agencies of the executive branch of the Government, the ministries 
concerned with education may propose changes in the system; enactment 
for major matters such as the 5-ycar plans, however, requires legislation 
by the National Assembly, and for less substantive matters (such as per- 
sonnel actions, the location and construction of specific schools, or scholar- 
ships), Presidential executive orders or decrees. 

Draft executive decrees are subjected to comments by the Higher 
Council of National Education (an advisory body of educators and min- 
isterial officials) prior to decision by the Council of Ministers. Drafts 
approved by the latter council are then subject to approval by the Presi- 
dent and next by a Supreme Court ruling on their legality. Finally, the 
President’s signature activates the decrees as legal entities. 

Structure 

The present structure^SUown in chart 8. the present structure is es- 
sentially the same as the old French -African one. A 6-ycar elementary 
level of 3 cycles (each of 2 years) is followed by a 7-year secondary level 
of 4- and 3-year cycles. The school completion certificate (CEPE) re- 
ceived at the end of the elementary level docs not entitle the holder to 
enter the first-cycle (lower) secondary: he must also pass a special entrance 
examination. 

There are two general lower-secondary tracks. One is provided by the 
colli ges d'cnscigncmcnl general (C.E.G.’s) and the other by the lycees. 
Entrance into the upper secondary cycle is much easier for a lycee graduate 
than for a C.E.G. graduate. The latter may only enter the general upper 
secondary track in the lycie if he receives a high enough score on the 
lower secondary terminal examination (for the HEPC) : otherwise lie must 
enter upper secondary technical education or elementary school teacher 
training. 

Vocational training, designed to train skilled labor, consists of 3- or 
4-year lower secondary terminal courses in such fields as agriculture, 
commerce, home economics, and industry. Middle-level technicals are 
trained in 3- or 4-ycar upper secondary courses. 

Elementary school teachers arc trained cither in a 1-ycar or a 3-ycar 
upper secondary course. Graduates of the latter arc considered fully 
qualified. 

Lower secondary school a teachers and senior technicians are prepared 
in 2-year postsccondary institutions; upper secondary teachers and engi- 
neer-level personnel receive a complete university education. 

The new structure. — The previously mentioned changes in the present 
structure will begin during the Third-Plan period (1969-70 — 1972-73) 
in a progressive phasing process starting with the elementary grades and 
will be completed during the Fourth-Plan period. 

The new system will have a 5-4-3 structure instead of the present 
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Chart 8. Educational structure in Senegal:' 1967-68 
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KEY: 

0= Examination 



Certificates 



ATA*=d/p/6me d'agent technique de /'agriculture 
Bac — b acca/aur^at 

Bac technique=bacca/aurdat technique 
BEPC= brevet deludes premier cycle 
«£/ Br — brevet 

BrS= brevet sup^r/eur de fin d'dtudes normales 
.1 CAP— cert/ficat d'apt/tude professionelle 

, CAP (Ped.)=certif/cat d'aptitude p^dagog/que 
CEAP— certif/cat d/^menta/re d'aptitude pddagog/que 
CEPE^cert/f/cat deludes pr/maires ^^mentafres 

LICENCE=French degree, awarded afier4 years of postsecondary education 



Institutions 

C . E.G / s=co//dges d’enseignement g^niral 
C.F.P/s*=centres rdgfonnaux de formation p^dagogique 
E.N.S.=Ecole Normale Supdrieure 
I.U.T.— Institut Universitairc de Technologie 

NOTE: For clarity, the. American system of grade numbering is used here. In Senegal, the 
grades in ascending order are termed, for the elementary level— preparatory course I and 2, 
elementary course I and 2, and middle course 1 and 2; for the secondary level 6, 5, 4. 3. 2. I. 
and terminal. 




i Substantial structural changes are being discussed for possible implementation under 
the Third Plan (1969-70—1972-73). These changes are discussed in the text, chapter IV, 
under The Educational System. 

* The average entrance age is actually 14 instead of 12. 

3 Elementary school teachers are trained in the 6co!es normales, assistant elementary 
teachers in the C.F.P/s. lower secondary teachers either in the tfcoles normales or the Ecole 
Normale Supdrieure (E.N.S.) and upper secondary teachers In the Universitd. 

4 An entrance examination is also required. 

4 * For bac candidates only. 

» Schools for training specialized lower* and higher*level technicians. 

• Formerly the Institut Polytechnique. 

Source: Republic of Senegal, Ministry of National Education. 

6-4—3, totaling 12 years instead of 13. About 15 percent of the primary 
school graduates will enter first-cycle secondary schools and 85 percent 
post primary practical training schools. Both tracks will have “transition 
classes” in their 1st year (grade 6). Up to 5 percent of the best pupils 
in the practical training transition classes will be allowed to transfer into 
the 2d year (grade 7) of the first-cycle secondary schools. These latter 
schools, apparently to be called C.E.S.’s instead of C.E.G.’s, will ofTei 
some vocational courses although their orientation will remain academic. 
The practical training schools will olTcr both a rural training program 
oriented toward agriculture and an urban one oriented toward industry. 

Graduates of the C.E.S.’s will enter cither the 3-ycar academic or tech- 
nical lyrics (which will drop their first-cycle secondary programs and offer 
only the second cycle) or tire 2-ycar second-cycle vocational schools. First- 
cycle lyric and vocational school programs thus will disappear. 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 



Objectives 

The purpose of elementary education in Senegal is to develop the basic 
language arts and computational skills, an understanding of the environ- 
ment, and good citizenship. The problem is to attain these objectives 
without uprooting children from their rural environment. The Second 
Plan emphasized the necessity to continue and greatly increase efforts 
to adapt elementary- education to the needs of an essentially agricultural 
country*. 9 

Curriculum 

The elementary school curriculum is very similar to the program fol- 
lowed before Indc|)cndcncc. Determined largely by the fact that the 
language of instruction is not the mother tongue, the curriculum is 
dominated of necessity by language arts, or the learning of French. From 
the 1st school year, presently referred to as the cours r {'initiation , through 
the 4th year, French per sc and basic French skill courses (such as reading 
and writing in French) constitute more than half the weekly program. 
Duiing the 5th and 6th years, the time devoted to the basic reading and 
writing skills is reduced and the lime for subjects such as history and 
gcogtaphy' is increased; thus, during these years language arts absorb less 
than half the weekly program. 

Four rural apprenticeship centers provide 2 years of pre vocational 
training to pupils leaving the *1111 grade. Operated by the Ministry of 
Technical Education and Training, the schools occept only* pupils capable 
of reading and writing. Although emphasis is upon practical skills, some 
further academic education is included. The program’s objective is to pre- 
pare capable producers at the grassroots rural level. 

Public and private elementary school enrollments reached 248,7*19 in 
1967-68. 10 Further enrollment data arc given under Enrollments and 
Efficiency. 



Elementary school teachers are classified as institutcurs (teachers), in* 
stitutcurs ad joints (assistant teachers), monitrurs (monitors), and rnoni- 
tours auxiliaires (auxiliary monitors). In 1967—68, there were the follow- 
ing numbers of teachers in each category : u 



Rlpubliquc du Slnlgal, Minislire du Plan cl du Developpemcnt. Deuxitmc plan i/tunlrientml 
de divcloppemcnt tconomique et social: 1965-69. toe. clt. 11:210. 

” Wpubliquc du S6n*gal, Minisifcre dc I’Educatlon Nationalc and Minisiftre de l*Enscigncmcni 
Technique et dc la Formation Profcssionelte. Statistiques scalatres : 1967-68. Table 1/20. 

11 Ibid. Tables 1/26 and 1/28. 



Teachers 



Teachers 

Assistant teachers 

Monitors 

Auxiliary monitors 



Public schools 
511 
2,694 
647 
789 



Private schools 
95 
445 
122 
233 
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Fully qualified teachers have received a complete secondary education 
uitli their lasted years (grades II to V.\) spent in a non tin I srh(K>l ( Scale 
normals). Assistant teachers have received I year of theoretical and prac- 
tical |)edagogical training after completing lower secondary school. Moni- 
tors generally have had 9 years of education. Auxiliary monitors must he 
6th -grade graduates holding the CEPB. 12 

The quality of instruction has been a concern of the (Jovernment over 
the past few years. By slowing enrollment growth while increasing teacher 
production, the Government ho|x:s virtually to eliminate tin* auxiliary 
monitor category of instructors within the next few years. Other efforts 
to improve instruction included adding 10 new elemental*)* ins|xvt orates 
dining the Second Plan and holding annual regional summer inserviee 
(mining programs. 

Schools and Equipment 

Although schools van* considerably, the typic al school has rather bar- 
irn classrooms, luadecptate (halklx)ards are the main teaching tool; text- 
books are not always plentiful or in good condition due to their fragile 
nature; and audiovisual equipment is rare, with no audiovisual services 
extended to schools. 

In 1965—66, school textbooks were select eel on a national basis for the 
first time. Previously, the selection had been made for each area hv its 
elementary school inspector. Most textbooks are published in France but 
adapted to Africa. In some cases, they are prepared especially for Sene- 
gal. African educators occasionally criticize the books as having only 
superficial changers, such as in the illustrations and proper names, and 
not reflecting the African mentality or spirit. 

GENERAL SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Structure and Objectives 

As shown in chart 8, a general lower secondary education comprises 
4 years of study. The terminal certificate is the brevet <Titndex du fnemier 
*)'*!* (BhPO. I lie course is offered in the lyrrss and in tile eotleges 
tlciiuittm nn at tints ml (C.K.G/si. The latter . schools are strictly lirsl- 
cycle institutions. 1 heir graduates must gain admission either to a lyres , 
on elementary teacher- training school, a national ( specialized) school 
(ecolc nationals ) . or the Lycce Technique or terminate their fonnal 
studies. I hey prefer a lyres, Ixxause it alone offers the prestigious upper 
set oi alary ( second-eye Ic) acadeu lie stud ies and the |>ossil)ility of continuing 
to higher ('duration. Their opportunities of gaining admission to the lysee 
aie limited, however, primarily Ixraiisc the best students, chosen bv the 
lower secondary entrance examination, generally have pursued their . studies 

'• Ihc miifimt »/ optinulr tuulogtHiUfUt' rtvwmttiitv. also rcfem-il to as iltc Clip t ottiit i inu 
elcmrutiihc). 
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in the first or lower cycle of the lycees and have priority for admission to 
the second or upper cycle of those institutions. 

The 3-ycar upper secondary course offered by the lycees culminates in 
the baccalaureat for successful candidates. 

The purpose of general lower secondary education is to supplement 
the elementary basic education so that the graduate is capable either of 
puisuing further academic or technical studies or of entering the labor 
market with an adequate general education. Up to the present time, most 
general lower secondary school graduates, being few in number, have 
been able to pursue some form of upper secondary education. 
Curriculiuns 

Despite some modification in content, the curriculum of the two cycles 
are similar to the French. Adapting secondary subject matter in the sub* 
oaharan Francophone states has betn an international cooperative enter- 
prise. 1 he French Ministry of Education and the French National Pedago- 
gical Institute have played a major role in this enterprise, both to ensure 
t at A rican diplomas, such as the baccalaureat, arc equivalent to those 
of France and also to facilitate the continuance of studies at the second- 
ary and postsecondary levels in French and African institutions. 

The major changes have occurred in history, geography, and biology. 

- ncgal, West Africa, and the African continent receive more attention 
in historical studies and geography. African flora and fauna have largcly 
rcplaccd those of Europe in biology and other pertinent science courses. 
Also, French literature studies include the works of die noted Francophone 
Afneans such as President Senghor of Senegal. 

The upper secondary program of studies includes the classical and the 
modi m tiacks. The former offers Creek and Latin in addition to other 
studies; the latter offers specialization in mathematics, modem languages, 
or science. Enrollments in the modern track are much higher than those 
in the classical track. 

The use of audiovisual media is still very limited despite significant 
efforts to increase it during recent years. Agencies participating in this 
campaign include the Research Center of the Higher Teacher-Training 
College (Ecolc Normalc Supcricur— E.N.S.) and the Pedagogical Research 
and Documentation Section of the Ministry of National Education. 

General secondary enrollment reached 47,-100 in 1967-68.' 3 Further 
enrollment data arc given under Enrollments and Efficiency. 

Teachers 

The majority- of secondary teachers arc French. This situation is un- 
likely to change in the foreseeable future due to increasing enrollments 
and an inadequate output of Senegalese teachers. Due to the lower quali- 
fications required at the C.E.G.’s and the regular output from the E.N.S., 
the propo rtion of local faculty is greater in the C.E.O.’s than in the 

■Mbit!. Tables 11/22, 111/4, and Ill/ll. 
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lycees . However, in 1967—68 foreign teachers comprised about 79 percent 
of all teachers in public and private first- and second-cycle secondary 
schools. 14 

Schools and Equipment 

In 1967—1968, 61 public G.E.G.’s and 1 1 public lycees were in operation 
(as well as three public secondary- level normal schools which arc fre- 
quently classified as lycees or general secondary institutions). In addition, 
there were 63 private secondary schools including 5 which are classified 
as lycees . ,!i 

A major problem of public secondary education is the geographical 
distribution of schools. For example, four of the 11 public lyc&es are 
located in the Cap-Vert region, which is composed largely of the Dakar 
metropolitan area. Another four are situated in the Fleuve region, the 
location of the city of Saint-Louis. Another is in the town of Thies, about 
35 miles cast of Dakar. The remaining two lycees arc in Kaolack and Zig- 
uinchor, about 85 miles southeast and 150 miles south of Dakar, re- 
spectively. Since all these cities are located on the coast or less than 50 
miles cast of it, the interior of Senegal is without institutions offering a 
complete general secondary education. 

The same situation applies to the 63 private secondary schools of which 
five offer upper secondary courses. The latter schools arc all in or near 
Dakar and the vast majority of their students are French. 

I he furnishings and equipment in tin* newer schools, such as the Lycce 
Charles dc Gaulle at Saint-Louis, arc good: but in the older schools, par- 
ticularly the C.E.G.’s, they arc minimally adequate by Western standards. 
Special rooms such as libraries and science laboratories are generally 
small and undcrcquipped and audiovisual equipment is rarely available. 



Elementary School Teachers 

Ecolcs normalcs offer 3-ycar upper secondary programs to train elemen- 
tary school teachers. A graduate receives the baccalaureat or the brevet 
supcricur dc fin d* etudes normalcs , and a ce.riificat d' aptitude pedagogi - 
que 1 * (sec chart 8). In 1967-68, three schools had a total of 810 students, 
with 490 and 320 in the first and second cycles, respectively. 17 The pro- 
gram of studies for the normal schools is virtually the same as for the 
general upper secondary schools (lycees) with the major exception that 

about three periods weekly in the former are devoted to pedagogical 
; \ 

14 Ibid, passim. \ 

r Ihid. Tables II/I4. II/J6. Ill/ 10. 

w l>rcy et wpvrleur is (o replace (he haccutttn'nt since die laiitr permits access to higher 
education and normal school graduates Have been frequently pursuing further studies rather 
than (caching. 

I? Ihid. Table III/7. 
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training. One of the normal schools, the regional school of M’Bour, was 
opened in 1964 as the first of a scries of similar institutions to be con- 
structed. 

Assistant elementary school teachers are trained in 1-ycar courses open 
to holders of the BE PC at centre s regionnaux de formation pedagogique 
(regional pedagogical training centers — C.F.IVs). A graduate receives 
a certificat element air c d' aptitude pedagogique (CEAP). In 1965-66, the 
three centers in M’Bour, Ziguinchor, and Rufisquc had a total of over 500 
students. Due to its short duration, the program emphasizes pedagogical 
content.* 

Although the training of monitors has ceased, inscrvicc training pro- 
grams exist to permit present monitors to become assistant teachers. The 
Pedagogical Research and Documentation Section of the Ministry of 
National Education operates the programs in collaboration with elemen- 
tary school inspectors. The training culminates with an examination for 
the CEAP. 

Fully trained elementary school teachers may teach in the C.E.G/s 
(first-cycle secondary schools) as well as in the elementary schools. Plans 
call for the progressive replacement of monitors who fail to receive a 
CEAP by more qualified personnel. 

Catholic elementary school teachers receive a somewhat different train- 
ing. BEPC holders interested in teaching arc given a month of pedagogi- 
cal training prior to teaching. While they arc teaching, short weekly in- 
service meetings are held with an experienced teacher. After 2 years of 
teaching experience, candidates for full qualification return to school for 
3 years of upper secondary studies which include pedagogical courses. 
Upon receipt of the baccalaurcat , they arc considered fully qualified. 
Assistant teachers arc those who do not attain this level of education. 

Secondary School Teachers 

Lower secondary’ instructors are prepared in a 2-ycar postsccondary 
program at the E.N.S. Upper secondary teachers are prepared in a 4- 
ycar postsccondary program at the University of Dakar in collaboration 
with the E.N.S. Graduates from the E.N.S. are usually assigned to teach 
in the C.E.G.’s, and those from the University in the lycecs. Actually, 
the limited number of students qualified for entrance into the E.N.S. and 
the University has severely limited the enrollments and output of these 
teacher-training programs which culminate in a diploma from the E.N.S. 
of a licence from the University. 

The E.N.S. offers four courses, each of which includes a major and 
a minor: (1) letters and history /geography, (2) letters and English. 
(3) mathematics and physics/chemistry, and (4) mathematics and natural 
science/ chemistry. The University courses offer what is actually specializa- 
tion in a given discipline plus -a limited pedagogical course. In 1965-66, 
the E.N.S. had 63 students in the Ist-ycar courses and 37 in those of the 
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2d year. I lie university statistics provide no data because all students are 
registered by faculty disciplines. 

University graduates become secondary teachers only if other oppor- 
tunities are limited. Since the economy of Senegal is relatively restricted 
and not subject to rapid expansion, university graduates .may turn to 
teaching as their numbers grow. In the meantime, secondary school en- 
rollments must increase and thus additional expatriate teachers will he 
required. 



POSTELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

Because of the increasing numbers of elementary school leavers unable 
to pursue secondary school studies, the (iovernmem initiated in 1967-68. 
on an experimental basis. 2 -year rural agricultural classes for boys. ‘I bis 
followed a similar ellort started by private schools in 1966. 18 

1 he students — volunteers and residents of the regions where the c lasses 
are located — have terminated the 6th grade* but do not necessarily possess 
the CEPE. 1 lie classes are attached to a local elementary school and ofTer 
boarding or lunch facilities to the students. Plans to expand this type 
of training are under discussion. 

A postclementary program for girls was established in I960 and ex- 
panded in 1962. A 1 -year course, it trains girls in lioniv economics and 
market- or truck-gardening. 19 



VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

1 he Ministry of 1 cchniral Education and Vocational Training oper- 
ates most types and levels of schools olleriug agricultural, commercial, 
lorcsiry and fishery, and industrial education and training, h also ad- 
ministers home economics training schools and a variety of training courses 
for rural and urban workers. 

1 be numerous specialized vocational schools (shown in chart 8) offer 
3- or 1-ycar courses at the first-cycle secondary level after the 6th grade. 
Schools with 3-year courses are called centres' dc formation (training ren- 
te rs). schools with -I -year programs are called emirs d'agents teehnujues 
(schools of technical agents). The 3-year courses lead to the CAP (rcr- 
iificat d aptitude profession rile ) : the -I -year courses lead usually to an 
ATA ( diplomr d agent technique de l* agriculture) . There arc. however, 
technical agent diplomas of dificivut titles according to specialization, and 
certain C A P’s are awarded only after I years of study. 'The objective 
of this level of training is to produce skilled workers. 

»** France. Bureau pour !e Dcveloppcmcnt dc la Prod uci ion Apricole. Etude nnniwratitr tl?.\ 
rs.sai\ d' adaptation dr pritnairr oux hrsoinx dr\ paw d'afrit/ue a rramnniv r urate 

doniinunte. Vtil. III. Paris: UNESCO, n.d. n.p. 

'•The girls' program is operated by tbc Ministry of Technical Education ami Vocational 
Training. while the hoys’ program is under the Miuisiryof National Education. 
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Technical education includes two types of programs, both following 
the completion of first-cycle (lower) secondary education and die re- 
ceipt of the BEPC. The objective of the one is to produce foremen and 
technicians, and of the other to prepare candidates for postsecondary 
teclinical studies. Successful students of the fonner programs attend one 
of the ecoles nationals, and receive a brevet d'agent technique or a 
brevet de lechnicien after 2 or 3 years; or continue through the 4th year 
of a national school (such as the Ecolc Nationalc dcs Travaux Publics 
et du Batiment) and receive a diploma. Those of the latter program 
attend the Lycic Technique and receive a baccalaureat technique. 

In addition to the Ministry’s programs, there arc privately maintained 
training courses at the lower secondary level and specialized programs 
operated by various technical ministries. 



Enrollments 



In 1967 68, enrollments in the lower and upper levels of vocational- 
technical secondary education in the public and private sectors totaled 
9,189 students. In the 25 schools 20 administered by the Ministry, 4,471 
students were pursuing courses at the lower secondary level and 2,581 at 
the upper level, and in the 17 private schools (15 confessional), 2,137 
students were following courses at the lower secondary level. In addition. 
1,426 students were taking short training courses operated by the Centre 
National dcs Cours Profcssionncls, and 59 were taking similar courses 
in private schools. 21 

Postsecondary Technical t 

The Institut Universitaire de Technologic (I.U.T.), established in 1964 
as the Institut Polytcchniquc, offers postseeondary technical education. 
Its enrollment in 1967-68 was 63 students. 32 Lacking its own facilities, 
it uses those of the University and the Lycec Technique Delafossc. How- 
ever, the Third Plan (which became effective in the fall of 19691 budgets 
funds for its facilities. Institute programs are to meet the needs of in- 
dustry and its courses vary accordingly. The majors offered in 1967-68 
were electricity, chemistry, general mechanics, and rural engineering. 

Entrance is open to holders of the baccalaureat and through an ex- 
amination to students without it. The courses are of 2 years’ duration, 
although some students judged unprepared must take a preparatory year 
also. The graduation diploma is known as the diploma Institut U nicer - 
sitairc de Technologic. 

Special Schools 

Nine special technical secondary and combined secondary and |)ost- 



50 These schools and training centers arc located in nine towns, with 12 situated in Dakar 
There arc^two technical lycees. Delafossc at Dakar and Peytavin at Saint-Louis. 

=' Rcpublique^ Sdndgal. Ministfcrc de TEducation Nationale and Ministirc de fEnscigncmcnt 
Technique et de la^Formation Professionellc. op. c it. Unnumbered table on p. 30 of Technical 
Education section. \ 

35 Ibid. Table IV/4. ^ 

fU \ 
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secondary schools operate under the administration of agencies other than 
the Ministry of Technical Education and Vocational Training. The 
largest of these arc the State School for Nursing, which had an enroll- 
ment of 105 students in 1967-68. and the Postal and Telecommunica- 
tions School, with 104 students. 23 



The training of vocational and technical instructors and teachers is 
very limited. Lower secondary shop instructors are being trained locally 
at the Centre National dc Formation des Instructcurs. The Ecolc Nonnale 
d’Enscignemcnt Technique Masculin has been set up recently to prepare 
shop instructors and certain categories of teachers of theory. However, 
fully qualified theoretical teachers for the upper secondary level arc still 
being trained abroad. Some of the national technical schools employ 
teachers with the appropriate technical qualifications to which a short 
|)cdagogical course is added. 

The major institution for the preparation of women vocational and 
technical teachers is the Ecole Nonnale Nntionale d’Enseignement Tech- 
nique Feminin. At the upper secondary* level, the school operates three 
programs to train assistant teachers of home economics, teachers of home 
economics, and teachers of commercial education. 24 The training of rural 
home economics teachers takes place in the Centre National de Formation 
de Moni trices Rurales. 26 

The vast majority of teachers in vocational and technical schools are 
expatriates, mainly provided by French technical assistance. In 1967-68. 
229 of the 324 teachers were in this category. 2 * 



Some agricultural training centers provide short courses for farmers, 
rural artisans, and horticulturalists. Four centres des formation offer 3- 
ycar programs leading to a CAP. Graduates generally enter the Park and 
Garden Service of the large cities, particularly Dakar. 

Lower middle-level technical agents of agriculture, animal husbandly, 
forestry, and fishing are prepared in 4-year first-cycle secondary programs 
in the c coles d' agents techniques. There arc three c coles d' agents tech- 
niques — one each for agriculture, agriculture and forestry, and animal 
husbandry*. They had a combined enrollment of 329 students in 1967-68. 
Elementary school graduates may enter these programs after passing a 
competitive entrance examination. 

Ibid. Unnumbered (able on p. 27 of Technical Education section. 

=‘This school is also referred to as the Centre f*£dagogique d*Enscigncmcnt Technique Fiminin. 

Vocational and technical education for women is described in detail in a recent but undated 
publication: Rlpubliquc du Slnlgal. Minist&re dc TEnseignemeni Technique et dc la Formation 
des Cadres. L<t femme, Education, formation, [nonunion. Dakar, n.d. 33 pp. 

^Ripubliquc du Slnlgal. Minist&re de TEducation Nationalc and Ministtre de rEnseignemem 
Technique et de la Formation Professionellc. op. cit. Unnumbered table on p. 32 of Technical 
Education section. 
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Higher middle-level technical agents (in the same fields as those of the 
lower middle level and in rural engineering) are prepared at the Ecole 
Nationale dcs Cadres Ruraux in 4-year programs, including 3 years at 
the second-cycle secondary level and 1 year at the postsccondary level. 
These programs enrolled 173 students in 1967—68. Entrance requirements 
include the BEPC and the passing of an entrance examination with 
academic, psychological, and physical components. 

Higher level personnel arc trained abroad, with the exception of 
veterinarians since a faculty of veterinary medicine has been established 
at the University of Dakar. 

In addition to the above, a special teacher-training program exists to 
prepare instmetors for the agricultural training centers. Graduates of 
the technical agents schools are eligible to enter this program, which 
lasts for 2 years. 27 



HIGHER EDUCATION 

4 

I lie University ol Dakar, the *niuiii Senegalese institution of higher 
learning, consists of five faculties (law and economic sciences; medicine, 
phauuuty, dental surgery: letters and social sciences: science; veterinary 
science) and various institutes. Courses are generally for 4 years except 
those in the veterinary and medical sciences, which require 5 to 6 years. 

In 1968-69, enrollments totaled 2,484 students, of whom 452 were 
women. The numbers of students from Senegal and other countries were 
as follows: 28 



Senegal 

Other African Francophone countries 

France 

Other countries 



1,247 

799 

417 

21 



Total 2,484 

Among the Senegalese, letters and social science were the most popular 
courses, with 395 students. Local students in other fields included 253 
in law, 230 in the sciences, and 193 in medicine and phannacy. 

The faculty in 1965-66 was comprised of 223 French professors and 
about 33 local teachers. In addition, other French professors and engi- 
neers were used for short teaching tours and for posts in the various insti- 
tutes attached to the University. 



STUDY ABROAD 

Senegalese students studying in France under a French or a Government 
scholarship in 1967—68 totaled 210 — 63 financed by France and 147 by the 

^Rdpubliquc du Slnlgal. Minist£re dc t'Enseignemeni Technique ct dc la Formation dcs 
Cadres. L fmviguviHcnt <*r la formation profcsxioncllt' a^ricoles au SfnfRal. Dakar, n.d. p. 27, 
» These figures do not include the 418 students pursuing pre-university preparatory courses. 



( iovemincnt of Senegal. By level of study. 1.63 students were at the post- 
secondary level and -17 below. Except for six students studying in special- 
ized institutions, all sponsored by France were at the postsecondary level. 
Of the 117 students financed by the Government of Senegal. 106 were at 
the postsecondary level. .37 in secondary-level technical studies, anil <1 in 
specialized institutions. 19 



LITERACY EDUCATION 

The Ministry of Popular Education operates a literacy campaign, which 
in June 1966 30 had 69 centers and 2,710 attendees. Because 95 percent of 
the |X}pulation is illiterate/ 1 the program will require substantial growth to 
reach a significant number of illiterates. Major problems are shortage of 
funds, methodology, and language of instruction. Although French niay be 
the most useful for urban illiterates. VVolof, spoken by an estimated 60 

percent or more of th population/ 2 would be more utilitarian in rural 
areas. 



EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURES 



Financing 

Senegal spent a total of 4.6 percent ol its gross domestic product on 
education in 1961 as compared with 6.1 percent in 1 96-1 . These figures 
included external assistance, which constituted about .36 percent of the 
1061 expenditures and 43 |>crcent of those for 196-1. As a proportion of the 
national recurrent expenditures, those for education increased from 20.6 
percent in 1961 to about 25 percent in I9G8. 33 

Capital expenditures fluctuate considerably from vear to war in relation 
to total national ex|x-nditun-s. Including external aid. capital expenditures 
for education amounted to 19.5 percent and 8.8 |x-rcent of total public 
expenditures in 1961 and 196'!, respectively. Since capital expenditures lead 
to higher recurrent costs, the proportion of total educational expenditures 
dexoted to capital expenditures has generally declined from vear to year 
(with certain years as exceptions due to an unusual amount of school con- 
struction). For example, although capital expenditures in 1961 and 196-1 
were roughly the same (1,3-18 niillir'n CFA francs and 1,253 million re- 
spectively), public capital expenditures in 1961 and 1964 accounted for 2(1 



» Kcpiiblique du StSncgal, Miniscirc dc fEducatlon Nailon.de ami Minisiire de l Enseiuncmenl 
technique cl dc In Format Inn Profcssiondlc. op. cil. Tables IV/5 and IV/6 

.,M,'c^ n " t!C) ' r0l,eS ‘ F ‘ SoW ‘ “"I 1 F ‘ Val,Jllon ' l-’iducalUm ,/« oduix-a X.Wgal. Paris: 
UNhSCO IIEP. 1967. p. 37. This publication gives u survey of all types of adult education. 
3 U.S. Depart men l of Stale. Background Notes: Republic of Sc tic tail. op. cil p 1 
“ P. Fougcyrollcs. F. Sow. and F. Valladon. op. ch. p. 45. 

Figures for 1961 and 1964 from: P. Guillaumont. IX Garbe. and P. Verdun. les depones 
d'emci garment an Senegal. Paris: UNESCO— IIEP. 1967. p. 17. 

Figure for 1968 from: “Lc Slnlgal aprts les 61 eel ions president idles." Enrupc-Framcdhttrcmcr. 
Avignon: Imp. Presses dc Provence. March 1968. pp. Ki ll. 
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percent and 12 percent, respectively, of the total public educational ex- 
penditures. 34 

Thus, a major problem of expanding education is not so much one of 
capital expenditure for physical facilities and equipment, but rather one 
of whether national revenue is increasing sufficiently to handle the added 
recurrent costs involved, and whether the other sources of revenue, mainly 
external, can be depended upon to continue in the future. 

In Senegal, although the state (including the local communities) is the 
major source of educational expenditures, it accounted for only 56 percent 
of total expenditures in 1964. Including the private sector, the total was 
57.5 percent. 35 External assistance, therefore, is particularly important in 
the case of Senegal. This is true not only because of its substantia! dc- 
pcndancc upon external sources, but also because of the relatively slow 
growth of the economy now and in the foreseeable future. 

France constitutes the major source of external aid, furnishing 79 per- 
cent in 1961 and 74 percent in 1964. (These figures reflect the increase of 
other external aid, because in absolute figures French aid actually increased 
during the period.) Of total external aid, the French proportional con- 
tribution to capital aid decreased substantially (from 70.5 percent in 1961 
to 29.7 percent in 1964), while that to recurrent c; penditures dropped very 
little (97.3 percent to 90.6 percent). 30 

The major multilateral contributor is the European Common Market 
through its European Development Fund (FED), which in 1964 provided 
almost 64 percent of the external capital expenditures. 37 Other important 
sources include the United Nations Special Fund and UNESCO. 

The major bilateral contributors other than France are Canada, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Israel, Switzerland, and the United States. 
The last named has assisted in scholarships, training courses, and construc- 
tion projects, notably the lycers of Kaolak, Thies, and Dakar (Lycce John 
F. Kennedy). More recently, Canadian assistance has played an important 
role in constructing lower secondary schools. 

Expenditures 

By level . — Expenditures reflect the concern during the first years after 
Independence to expand elementary education substantially, and then sub- 
sequently to give priority to secondary education. In 1961 clcmcntary-lcvcl 
expenditures accounted for 37 percent of the total, decreasing to 34 percent 
in 1964. Largely due to increases in vocational-technical education, sec- 
ondary-level expenditures rose from 35.7 percent in 1961 to 37.4 percent in 
1964. At the higher-education level, expenditures remained steady — 21.7 
percent — for the years under consideration. 38 

M P. Guillaumont, D. Garbc. and P. Verdun, op. cit. p. 43. 

* Ibid. pp. 10-11. 

* Ibid. pp. 25-26. 
n Ibid. p. 25. 

* Ibid. p. 19. Expenditures for administrative and extracurricular activities account for the 
other costs. 
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By purpose* 9 In the public sector, expenditures for salaries increased 
from 56 percent of total costs in 1961 to 59.7 percent in 1964. This cate- 
gory of increase is to be expected as the educational system expands, but 
frequently it leads to economics elsewhere, normally in maintenance and 
material. Senegal represents the norm in this instance, since maintenance 
and material expenditures declined from 7.2 percent (1961) to 6.8 percent 
( 1964) . Obviously, these costs should increase as the system grows and a 
proportionate decline could lead to the deterioration of facilities and to a 
less effective learning process. 

Expenditures for scholarships and other educational needs requiring ex- 
ternal payment increased from 10.3 percent of total expenditures in 1961 
to 13.6 percent in 1964. Such expenditures should decrease with expanding 
local educational opportunities, although the latter should only be pro- 
vided where the manpower demand is adequate to justify the cost of estab- 
lishing and maintaining local institutions. 

Administration expenditures increased slightly during the period (7 per- 
cent in 1961 to 7 A percent in 1964). This was at least partially due to the 
expansion of higher education, where administrative costs run higher than 
those of the lower levels. 

Funds spent for construction and related major equipment needs (capi- 
tal costs) varied from 19.2 percent of the total in 1961 to 12.1 percent in 
1964. This decline, which continued in 1965, probably reflects the 1963 
policy of slowing educational expansion. 

Unit Costs 40 

Annual recurrent costs per public elementary school pupil in 1961 were 
slightly over $73 as compared to $71 in 1964. The major reason for this 
decrease was the reduction of expenditures for material and supplies, 
which on a unit basis amounted to approximately $3.40 in 1961 and $1.83 
in 1964. Expenditures for personnel declined also, due to fewer technical 
assistance personnel and an increase in class sixe that more than offset 
salary increases accorded teachers during the 1963—6-4 school year. 

In contrast with the elemental-level unit costs, those for the secondary 
level increased during the years under discussion. The average annual cost 
per student moved from $855 to $859 in the lycecs and the normal schools, 
and from $1,037 to $1,272 in the vocational and technical schools. In all 
schools, personnel costs rose, and those for materials and supplies dropped 
by almost 50 percent. 

Unit costs vary significantly among institutions due to variables such as 
teacher-student ratios and the inclusion or exclusion of lodging and board- 

» Ibid. p. 20. Data on Ihc privale sector are not available. 

With each ilem rounded lo ihe nearest one-tenth percent, the actual total of percentages in 
this section is under 100 percent. 

40 Ibid. pp. 28-32. Although data on the private sector are partial and approximate, unit costs 
in the Catholic schools were estimated as $40 in 1964. Since the teaching staff of these schools 
includes members of religious orders, the substantial difference between costs in two sectors is 
due to salary expenditures. 
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ing facilities. Technical assistance personnel also increase costs. Vocational 
and technical schools expend much more for materials and supplies than 

other secondary schools. , . 

Annual expenditures per pupil arc also subject to considerable variation 
among the University faculties. For example, the Faculty of Law had the 
largest enrollment in 1964, very limited expenditures for scholarships, and 
subject matter lending itself to large-group instruction. The per pupil cost 
was many times lower than those of faculties with the reverse of such con- 
ditions. The average recurrent cost per university student amounted to 
$3,567 in 1961 and $3,265 in 1964. The $300 decrease was caused by a 
substantial enrollment increase. 



ENROLLMENTS AND EFFICIENCY 

Enrollments 

Elementary. — During the first 6 years of Independence enrollments at 
the elementary level more than doubled. From 1959 to 1965 the annual 
average rate of increase amounted to almost 15 percent. Selected approxi- 
mate enrollment figures during the years were as follows: 41 

„„„ 850 

1860 "" . . 21,000 

1940 40,000 

1952 93,000 

1958-59 106,900 

1967-68 248,749 

The enrollment target of the First Plan (1961-64) was to enroll 50 per- 
cent of the age group, but this target was never reached. The target of the 
Second Plan (1965-69), initially set at 43 percent, was reduced to 40 per- 
cent. In 1967-68, 1 year before the end of the Second Plan, enrollments 

reached about 38.4 percent of the age group. 

The great increase in enrollment numbers indicates the urgent need to 
solve the problem of giving further education to elementary school grad- 
uates. 

Secondary. — Enroll men t growth rate of secondary education since In- 
dependence has been even greater than that of elementary education. 
During the 8 years from 1959-60 to 1967-68, secondary enrollments in- 
creased almost sixfold while elementary enrollments more than doubled. 
The number of students at each level for those years was as follows: 41 

1959-60 1967-68 

„, ... 106.900 248,749 

? eme ?‘ ary . 8 663 47,400 

*> Figures for 1964-43 and 1967-68 from: R6publique du S<n<gat, Mlnlslirc dc iTducalton 
Nationals end Minlstire de VEnselgnement Technique el dc la Formation Professionelle. ita- 
i it flouts scalatftss 1964’ 65 3nd 1967— 68* Tsblc 1/20. . 

Figures front 1959-60 through 1959-50 from: Rfpubliquc du S<n<gal. Conseil Economique el 
Social. Elude sur la situation de la leunesse au SMgal. March 1966. p. 48. 

“Ibid. (Stallsllques scalalres.) Tables 1/20, 11/22, III/4, II, and 12, and p. 30. 
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The vast majority of secondary students are enrolled in the lower cycle. 
Chart 9 illustrates this situation for 196*1 — 65, and since 1964 the Govern- 
ment has given considerable impetus to this cycle by constructing new 
C.E.G.’s. From 1964 through the 1967—68 school year. 133 C.E.O. class- 
rooms were built and preliminary reports of the Third Plan (1970-7-3) call 
for 20 more. 

*v 

Efficiency 

Elementary . — A major problem of elementary education is the high 
dropout rate. A 1960 study gave a dropout figure of 38 percent. A 1965 
study presented the following approximate flow of students from the 1st 
grade through the course: 45 permit drop out before completing the 
course: 20 percent complete their studies and pass the CEPE or lower 
secondary entrance examination within the normal 6 years: 18 permit 
achieve the same re * s in 7 years, and 17 percent in 8 or 9 years. 44 

Secondary . — The 1965 study indicated that among Senegalese students 
at the G.E.G.s and lycccs, 57 percent dropped out during the lower sec- 
ondary cycle. 27 percent left because they failed the lower secondary termi- 
nal examination for the BEPC, 1 percent transferred into the technical- or 
normal-school track, and 15 percent entered the general upper secondary 
cycle. Of this 15 percent, 12 percent dropp'd out and 3 percent received 
the baccalaureate 

Of all students enrolled in the lower second a ry technical schools (ex- 
cluding the lower secondary terminal courses) , 26 percent drop|)cd out 
before completing the lower secondary cycle, 62 percent dropped out dur- 
ing the upper cycle, and 12 percent received the brevet or baccalaureate 

A 1961-62 survey reported that a significant proportion of graduates 
were not employed in the fields for which they were trained. 47 




SUMMARY 

Since I960, educational development in Senegal has focused on quanti- 
tative growth. During the first half of the decade (the period of the First 
Plan), priority was accorded to elementary education, and during the 
second half, to secondary education. Higher education constituted a sjxrial 
case, since the University of Dakar, initiated in 1917. was expanded into 
a regional institution to serve French West Africa and, for a time, French 
Equatorial Africa. Thus, prior to Independence, the University was well 
developed, having in operation faculties of law. letters, medicine, and 
science. 

This development since 1960 has been supported by substantial external 



**"Lc S6n<gal apris les Elections pr&ldcniicllcs .** toe. ch. op. 10-11. 

“ RlpubUquc du Slnlgal. Conscil Economiquc cl Social, op. ci(. p. 52. 
« Ibid. p. 66. 

« Ibid. p. 72. 

47 Ibid. p. 71. 
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Chart 9. Number of elementary and general secondary pupils in Senegal, by sex: 

1964-65 



Grade 

i 


Total 

enrollment 




>21,121 






13 


487 






12 


1,046 






11 


1,228 






10 


2,452 






9 


3,650 






8 


5,087 






7 


7,171 


* 206,431 


6 


25,796 






5 


26,351 






1 4 


32,674 






3 


37,866 






2 


37,630 






1 


46,114 



Boys 



Girls 



Secondary 



351 



812 



[I 

II 



1,862 



2,696 



3,804 



5,255 



136 

234 

340 

590 

954 

1,283 

1,916 



Elementary 




30 20 10 0 10 20 
(in thousands) 



1 For clarity, the American system of grade numbering is used here. In Senegal, the grades 
in ascending order are termed, for the elementary level — preparatory course 1 and 2, elemen- 
tary course 1 and 2, and middle course 1 and 2; for the secondary level — 6, 5, 4, 3 ( 2, 1, and 
terminal. 

* Total general secondary enrollment for 1967-68 was 47,400. 

* Total elementary enrollment for 1967-68 was 248,749. 

Source; Rtpublique du S6n6gal, Minist&re de I’Education Nationale and Ministfere de 
I’Enseignement Technique et de la Formation Professionelle. Statlstlques scolalres; 1964-65 
and 1967-68. n.p. 
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assistance. In overall and in bilateral assistance, France has been the major 
source; in multilateral assistance, the European Common Market has been 
the major source. 

Now, however, since the system of education and training has grown and 
become a burden upon local resources, iis relevance to national develop- 
ment is in question. The inefficiency of the elementary system and the 
question of further education for elementary graduates are problems. In- 
efficiency exists also at the secondary level, particularly in the “long” or 
two-cycle academic and technical tracks. The reduced output from these* 
sources limits the intake potential of higher education. The appropriate- 
ness of certain studies is subject to question — such as in the academic 
classical track where professors of Latin and Greek arc reported to be un- 
der-employed due to low enrollments. The validity of "long 11 technical 
studies has been challenged in relation to alternative solutions involving 
deferred but more intensive technical preparation. 

The relevance of the higher education system to the socioeconomic needs 
of Senegal has been under discussion for a number of years. The case most 
obviously open to question is that of medical studies, where years of train- 
ing are followed frequently by specialization, whereas the country is des- 
perately short of general practitioners willing and able to cope with the 
needs of the populace. Another case in point has been the absence, until 
recently, of higher technical education. Now the Institut Universitairc dc 
Technologic, although still operating under unsatisfactory' conditions, ap- 
pears to present a practical solution to development requirements. It pre- 
pares higher technicians in 2- or 3-year programs varying according to 
national manpower needs. 

The refomi of the system at the elementary and secondary levels is ori- 
ented towards — 

1. Giving the mass of youth good pnstclrmrutary practical training. 

2. Eliminating the high-cost, inefficient vocational school and lycte programs 
at the first-cycle (lower) secondary in favor of a common program in the 
C.E.S.Y 

3. Expanding educational opportunity by establishing the C.K.S.’s in regions 
presently without first-cycle secondary schools. 

4. Limiting academic and technical lycce and vocational school programs lo 
the second-cycle (upper) secondary. 

These reforms are reported to include new promotion jjolicics. Elemen- 
tary education will feature automatic promotion and C.E.S. students will 
be permitted to repeat only 1 year. 4 * 8 The former policy should increase the 
student flow through elementary* education into the postclementary prac- 
tical training course. 

Although these reforms appear to be a major step in adapting education 
to the national needs, iiuplcun nting them will require major efforts in 
curriculum development and teacher training. Further, it is not clear how 

*’ Based upon discussions with expatriate personnel. 
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an effective, low-cost posteleincntary practical training program can be 
organized on a large scale within a relatively short time. Unfortunately, the 
lack of available information concerning program plans makes it impossible 
to comment further than noting the importance of the program and also 
the inherent difficulties of organizing and implementing it. 
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V. The Republic of Ivory Coast 

SUMMARY OF CHARACTERISTICS 
The People and the Land 

In 1968, the estimated population of Ivory Coast was 4.7 million and 
was increasing at 2.3 percent per year. 1 The density is highest iu the' south 
and central regions of the country. More than 80 percent of the popula- 
tion is rural, living largely in villages with under 5,000 inhabitants. The 
urban centers include the capital of Abidjan with a population approach- 
ing 250,000. and eight towns ranging in size from 10,000 to 60.000 in- 
habitants. 

The population is composed largely of eight major ethnic groups which 
may be subdivided further into tribal groupings. In the southern coastal 
regions, the Kru arc located in the wist with the Lagunaircs occupying the 
cast. In the central areas, the Mandefon are situated in the west with the 
Baoulc in the center and the Agni to the cast bordering Ghana. In the 
north, the Malinkc are found in the west with the Senoufo in the central 
regions and the Lobi in the cast. The Islamic influence is most important 
in the north, and Christianity in the south. 

Possessing a square shape, Ivory Coast includes 127.520 square miles 
between the 5th and 10th parallels north of the equator. The country may 
be divided into three or four environmental regions with the coastal south 
constituting a tropical rain forest, bordered in the north by a transitional 
deciduous forest zone. The center consists of a savannah region giving way 
in the north to more arid savannah and semidesert regions. Neighboring 
countries include Liberia and Guinea to the west. Mali and Upper Volta 
to the north, and Ghana to the east. 

The Economy 

The agricultural sector plays a dominant role in the economy. The 
southern half of the country provides the cash crops and the northern half 
survives largely as a subsistence economy devoted to fanning rice, maize, 
and cereals. Efforts to develop the central and northern regions have 
focused upon cotton, rice, and sugar cane. Exports are dominated by 
coffee, cotton, timber, and cocoa. 

Industrialization, emphasized since Independence, has occurred pri- 

1 U.S. Department of State. Background So tvs: Republic of /win- Const (Publication No. 
8119). Washington: Office of Media Services. October 1968. p. I. 
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niarily in the Abidjan area because of the availability of power, an excel- 
lent port, and skilled manpower. Among the major industries arc food 
processing, match production, and car assemblage; there is also a small 
amount of food production. Activities elsewhere are limited largely to 
scattered lumber mills and a textile center in Bouake. 

The economy operates under the free enterprise system where private, 
mixed, and government firms cooperate and compete in an accelerated' 
annual growth-rate situation estimated at over 8 percent since Independ- 
ence 2 In view of the limited educational programs of the prc-Indcpcndencc 
era, the economic development of the country has resulted in major short- 
ages of trained manpower which have been filled by expatriates. The Gov- 
ernment has accepted this situation as neccsary in order to expedite ecp- 
nomic development while it has sought increasingly to prepare Ivorians to 
replace the: Europeans. 

The per capita income of the Ivorians in 1966 was placed at $245, 
making them one of Africa’s most prosperous peoples. 3 

The Government and its Political Orientation 

The Government, including the executive, legislative, and judicial 
branches, is closely linked to the single political party, the Democratic 
Party of Ivory Coast. However, the head of the Government — the Presi- 
dent — is not at the same time the General Secretary of the Party as is 
the ease in Guinea. Nevertheless, the pattern of occupying high party 
and Government posts is similar. 

The Government’s external policy is oriented to the West; it maintains 
particularly close tics with France. Its economic policy supports the free 
enterprise system. One of its major objectives is gradually to Africanize 
the private and mixed sectors as qualified personnel become available. 
The political stability and moderate policies of the Government have 
resulted in descriptions of Ivory Coast as an outstanding model of African 
development. 

THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
Policy Development 

The development of education constitutes a major preoccupation of 
the country. Its problems are debated within the local and national Party 
conferences and recommendations are passed on to the Government. Since 
Party leaders serve frequently in decisionmaking positions in the executive 
and parliamentary branches of the Government, no problem exists in terms 
of the Party’s conveying social pressures to the Government or the Gov- 
ernment’s relaying reactions and plans to the Party. This communication is 

* Rlpublique de Cdtc d'Ivoire. Minfct&re du Plan. Premiere esquisse du plan quinquennial de 
devetoppentent: 1971-1975. Abidjan, May 1968. p. II. 
a U.S. Department of State. Background Notes: Republic of Ivory Coast . op. cil. p. 4: 
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supplemented by dialog between the Government and both student and 
teacher organizations. Further, newspapers devote considerable space to 
educational programs and development problems. 

Educational policy is influenced substantially by the close cooperation 
between Ivory Coast and France. For example, in 1964 the latter pro- 
vided over 80 percent of the total external aid to educational develop- 
ment. 4 The total external aid is proportionately higher than that received 
by other sub-Saharan African countries* amounting to 28.3 percent of 
total educational expe nditures in Ivory Coast in 196*1.*' 

In the past few years educational jjolicv has theoretically been based 
upon national development planning, and recently attempts have been 
made to strengthen this correlation because of the pressing national need 
for skilled manpower. Thus, in 1968, the education plan being prepared 
was based closely upon the estimated manpower requirements for the 
1971-75 period. 

Structure 

Styled upon the French pattern, the educational structure, shown in 
chart 10. includes a 6-ycar elementary level (for the 6 through 11 age 
group) and a two-cyclc secondary level. The structure of general academic 
secondary education consists of a first cycle of 4 years and a second cycle 
of 3 years: the structure of vocational-technical secondary education is 
quite complex, however, with 14 different tracks of varying durations. 
Postsecondary education is offered at the University of Abidjan and at 
6vc higher-training colleges; a technical institute and a commercial insti- 
tute are in the planning stage. 

Selective examinations control the passage from one cycle to the next. 
French is the language of instruction in all schools. About 30 percent of 
the school population at both the elementary and secondary levels are 
enrolled in private schools 6 which, for the most part, are operated by re- 
ligious organizations and subsidized by the Government. 

rV 

Administration 

A number of ministries engage in educational administrative activities, 
but the Ministry' of National Education is responsible for administrating 
and supervising most of the educational system. It controls the budgets of 
public institutions and allocates subsidies to private schools. The Ministry 
of Agriculture administers agricultural education through its Education 
and Vocational Training Service while the Ministry of Armed Forces. 
Youth, and Civic Service conducts important out-of-school programs. 
Other ministries, such as those of Public Health and Labor, operate spe- 
cial training schools. The Ministry of Finance, in addition to maintaining 

«j, Hallack and R. Poignanl. I.es aspect f financiers tie I'ftittcatinn en Cfite d'hoire. Par*: 
UNESCO— IIEP. 1966. p. 24. 

» Ibid. p. 25. . , 

* Rlpublique dc C6le d'Ivoire. Minislfcre de 1‘Educaiion Nationale. 5'att\tiiti*t % : Situation de 

1'enseittnemtni au Itr lanvter 1969. Abidjan, pp. 8 and 112. 
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Chart 10. Educational structure in Ivory Coast: 1968-69 
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KEY: 



#«= Examination 

Oogrees 

Bac=baccafaur4at 

Bac tecf)nicten=baccalaur4at of technician 
Bac technique ==*baccafaur 4a e in technical studies 
BEC— brevet d Etudes com me relates 
BEI*=brevet dtetudss JndustrJefies 
BEPC— brevet d'ltudes premier^cyde 
CAP^certificat d'aptitude professionefle 
CEPE— certificat deludes prtmaires 4f4mentaires 

LICENCE^ French degree, awarded after 4 years of postsecondary education 
M.D.±=doctor of medicine 

Institutions 

CAF.O.P.'s» Centres d'animatJon at de formation pldagogiques 

C.E.G.'s» corteges d'enseignement gdndraf 

C.E.T.'s— corteges d'enseignement technique 

C.F.R.=*Centre de Formation Rurate 

C.T.A.=»Coltege Technique d'Agriculture 

C.T.R,'s=Centres techniques ruraux 

C.T.U.'s=Centres techniques urbains 

E.N.I.*=*Ecole Normale d'lnstituteurs 

E.N.S.«Ecole Normale Sup6rieure 

E.N.S.A.«Ecole National e Supgrieure Agronomique 

1. U.T.=lnstitut Universitaire de Technologic 

NOTE: For clarity, the American system of grade numbering is used here. In Ivory Coast, 
the grades In ascending order are termed, for the elementary level — preparatory course 1 and 

2, elementary course 1 and 2, and middle course 1 and 2 ; for the secondary level — 6, 5, 4, 3, 
2, 1, and terminal. 

Source: R6publique de Cdte d'Ivoire, Ministftre de 1'Education Nationale. Statistiques: 
Situation de i'enseignement au ler Janvier 1969. n.d. p. IV. 



a school for statisticians, pays the national contribution for technical assist- 
ance to education fiom its budget. This consists of paying a portion of 
the salaries of French technical assistance personnel as well as their hous- 
ing costs. 

The Ministry of National Education has been undergoing a series of 
reorganizations in order to facilitate central planning and coordination on 
the one hand and improve regional and local implementation on the 
other. In 1963, the Minister and his cabinet dealt directly with nine 
departments. The difficulties of overall coordination And interdepart- 
mental liaison led to reducing the departments linked directly to the 
Minister to four — the Departments of Financial Affairs, Administrative 
Affairs, and Higher Education and Research, and the General Department 
of Studies and Programs. Under the last named were asscmblicd: ( 1) five 
departments dealing with various levels and types of education; (2) three 
sendees dealing with planning and statistics, educational guidance, and 
health and nutrition; and (3) the regional inspectorates. Further changes 
were under consideration in 1966 to improve central coordination and 
planning and to strengthen curriculum development activities. 

With the establishment of schools throughout the country, efforts to 
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decentralize the administrative functions led to creating the regional in- 
spectorates of Bouakc and Daloa to relieve the Abidjan inspectorate of 
the northern, central, and western sectors of the nation. In 1965, a total 
of II elementary inspectorates were operating under these three inspec- 
torates. 

By Decree No. 69-04 of January 4, 1969, further reorganization of the 
Ministry took place, as indicated on cliart 11. The General Department 
of Studies and Programs was renamed the General Department of In- 
struction. The Departments of Administrative Affairs and of Financial 
Affairs were merged into a single department, while a Department of Cul- 
tural Affairs was established. The Planning and Statistical Service was 
placed directly under the Ministers Cabinet — a logical move since the 
Service can now deal directly with all the departments. Further, the 
Scholarship Service was withdrawn from the former Department of Ad- 
ministrative Affairs and placed under the Cabinet; and the Examination 
Service was removed from the same department and placed as a division 
under the General Department of Instruction. The latter department 
also became responsible for a new Division of Nursery Schools and Out- 
of-School Activities. In the field, the Regional Inspectorates have been 
renamed Regional Departments of Instruction. These changes indicate 
an improved delineation between staff and line functions and a strengthen- 
ing of field operations and hence of decentralization. The former Services 
of Guidance and of Health and Nutrition are not indicated on the 1969 
organization chart. , 

Administrative problems commonly cited include those of overall co- 
ordination, imbalance of personnel between various departments and 
services, a shortage of qualified personnel, insufficient specification of 
functions, and an inadequate regional and local administrative network. 
The central administration’s problems arc compounded by the dispersion 
of departments and services throughout the city of Abidjan. 



Objectives 

The various official statements concerning the objectives of elementary 
education reflect an ambivalence between the pursuit of the European 
model and adaptation of the school to local realities. The tendency to 
confuse the ends and the means of education and to generalize rather 
than specify objectives in terms of desired behavioral results has further 
complicated statements. However, a renewed focus upon objectives has 
resulted from the growing mass of partially educated elementary school 
leavers who have been withdrawn from the traditional African culture 
but not integrated into a new one. 

7 Preelemtntary education I* limited to a few school, and classes located largely in Abidjan 
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In t hc.J all-of^l %6^th*^Mini§lcr of National Education re q nested tlte 
Academic Inspector of Rouake to undertake some experiments based upon 
ruralizing education. In this case. providing the basic »kr!ls with an em- 
phasis on the French language remained the major objective of the first 
I grades, and cultivating attitudes favorable to agriculture became a key 
objective of the last 2 elementary grades. Measures to implement these 
objectives oil an experimental basis were under consideration in tin* late 
fall of 1966. 

However, since the elementary system is a close copy of the French one. 
it generally functions as an instrument to prepare pupils for further 
education. Unfortunately, most pupils in Ivory Coast cannot gain access 
to secondary education. This paradoxical situation necessitates a redefini- 
tion of objectives and programs. Rut even if a new, adapted system were 
perfected, public opinion might reject it ns less than the best unless the 
reform were preceded by a convincing campaign to demonstrate its need. 

Curriculum 

The Ivoiy Coast curriculum follows the French one. except that it 
devotes more time to the French language because it represents a foreign 
language to most pupils. The fi elementary years are divided into three 
2-year programs referred to as the preparatory course (1st and 2d years:, 
tile elementary course (3d and 1th years', and the middle course (nth and 
6th years). Flu* program for each year consists of 30 hours weekly. The 
emphasis upon Freud i and the language arts is demonstrated by the fact 
that, during the first 1 years, these subjects consume M/*. IttJ/i. If), and 
In hours, respectively, of the weekly total of 30. During each of tile last 2 
years, these subjects account for I I / 2 horns of the 30. Since arithmetic 
represents the only other subject receiving considerable attention, tin* fi- 
year program is monopolized by the 3 R‘s. 

Successful students receive tile ccrtificat d'etudts fmmaires elrmvntaire 
(CEPE) after the 6th year, as shown in chart 10. 

Teaching methods are usually quite bookish because the low qualifica- 
tions of the majority of teachers force them to follow the textbooks 
closely and mechanically. Since most of the textbooks are French, the 
teacher should omit inappropriate content and add pertinent local mate- 
rial; however, having inadequate general education and little or no pro- 
fessional training, most teachers are unable to do so. 

Elementary enrollments totaled *107.609 in 1967—68.' Further enrollment 
data are given under Enrollments and Efficiency. 

Teachers 

With very few exceptions, the elementary school teachers are Ivorians. 
In 1967-68. of the total of 8.818 private and public elementary school 
teachers, only 513 were fully qualified teachers, holding the baccalaurcat 

* Republique Je Cdle d'Ivoire. Ministfcre dcs Affaire* Fconomique* ci Financiered. Situation 
tie renseiKttentcni rn C\5rr d'txoire att ter janrier Abidjan, p. 17. 
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(which requires 13 years) ; 3.703 were assistant teachers, holding the 
BEPC (the lower secondary certificate which requires 10 years) and hav- 
ing 1 year of teacher training; 2,055 were monitors, having from 7 to 
10 years of education; and 1,960 were assistant monitors, having only 
6 years. 0 

Many reports, including those of the Government, arc critical of the 
quality of instruction and cite as major causes the poor education and 
the absence of professional commitment of most teachers. After stabilizing 
elementary enrollments, the Ministry of National Education began a 
series of remedial measures including increased inservirc training through 
radio, correspondence courses, conferences, publications, and the addition 
of pedagogical advisors to supplement the meager force of element ary 
inspectors. Further, new teachers are required to have 10 years of edu- 
cation and 1 full year of professional training. 

Schools and Equipment 

School facilities vary considerably between urban and rural areas. In 
towns, concrete construction is common, hut in the more remote regions, 
earth and bamboo structures an* to he found. In general, the interior 
of these buildings is barren and the furniture unsuitable by Western 
standards. 

Equipment is inadequate. Libraries arc nonexistent and blackboards 
too small for proper utilization. Instnu tural materials such as charts and 
arithmetical counters arc virtually unknown. Textbooks and notebooks 
arc furnished by the state, hut these deteriorate rapidly through lack of 
care. Still, conditions are no worse, and perhaps better, than in the other 
countries under discussion. 




GENERAL SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Structure and Objectives 

The purpose of general secondary education is to provide academic 
preparation for the University or for various types of vocational or 
technical training. The first and second cycles consist of I and 3 years re- 
spectively. Entrance into the 7th grade ,H is based upon a selection of 
students holding the elementary school-leaving certificate (crrtifirat 
rl’/tufli \ l*runain m s rlrnn ntalr* * or CEPE, known also as the CEP . En- 
trance into the 1 1th grade, the 1st year of the second cycle, is gained 
through a major examination at the end of the first cycle which results 
in the lower secondary certificate i hn r» t fit fin tl'rtnth * tin /mini' r ryclr 
or HEPC; the word ’Tin” is omitted liequentlv - . Th ■ two-part hart alaurrat 
examination, required for university entrance, is triven a* the end of the 

* Ibid. p. 14. 

1,1 For clarity, the American system of grade numbering is used here. In Ivory Coast, the 
grades in ascending orders are termed, for the secondary level — 6. 5. 4. .1. 2. 1. and terminal. 
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12th and 1 3th grades. (Unless followed by descriptive terms such as 
technique the baccalaureat indicates a diploma in academic studies.) 
The general secondary schools arc known under different designations. 
The colleges d’vmngnnncnt general (C.E.G/s) provide only first-cycle 
education; the lycees provide both the first and second cycles. Former 
nonnal schools, now offering general education, offer only the second 
cycle. Branching into vocational and technical education takes place 
after the 6th and final year of elementary education, after the 8th grade, 
and after the 10th grade. 

Curriculum 

The curriculum follows that of France with some alteration of content, 
notably in the areas of geography and history. In science studies, local 
flora and fauna have replaced those of Europe, and works of a few 
Africans, such as L. Senghor. A. Diop, and R. Dadie. arc included in 
the French literature courses. 

Periods per week usually total 29 over a 9-month school year (Septem- 
ber 25-Junc 25) . The lower secondary program of studies varies somewhat 
between the/*Vy<7# court" (short academic cycle W which is generally 
terminal oriollowcd by vocational or technical training, and the u cycle 
long" (long\ac/deinic cycle), which leads to the baccalaureat and the 
Uni\ ersity. Upper secondary education consists of two major tracks, the 
classical and the modem. The latter offers specialization in mathematics, 
modern languages, or science. In the terminal year, philosophy is added 
to the subjects of each track. 

Changes in the curriculum are presently under study in order to im- 
prove the productivity of general secondary education. Among the meas- 
ures to be introduced are special classes for low achievers, using new 
instnrctional methods, reduction in the number of hours allocated to minor 
subjects, changes in the baccalaureat examination, the use of audiovisual 
media, and the introduction of practical subjects beginning in the first 
cycle. 

General secondary' enrollment reached 38,556 in 1967-68. This figure 
included 1.096 students in secondary-level normal schools.” Furtlu r en- 
rollment data arc given under Enrollments and Efficiency. 

Teachers 

The 1967-68 teaching staff in the public general secondary schools 

totaled 1,116 instructors. Of this number. 927 were expatriates, and 89 

only 9 percent Ivorians. 1- During the past few yvars. there has been a 
proportionate decrease in the number of Ivorian teachers for they consti- 
tuted 23 percent of the total staff in the 1961—62 school year. About 53 
percent of the administrative staff were French in 1964. 

Although the qualifications of teachers arc said to have improved sonu*- 

'* tbid. Table 28. 

13 Ibid. p. 10. 
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what in the past few years* in 1962—63 the majority of the lower secondary 
teachers possessed elementary school teacher credentials and about half 
of the staff in the upper secondary cycle had the appropriate certificate. 
The number of teaching periods required per week varies by qualifica- 
tions. Teachers with the lowest qualifications teach 22 periods weekly 
while those with the highest instruct 15 periods. Teacher-pupil ratios 
in 1967-68 were 1:34 at both the first and second cycles. 

Schools and Equipment 

A total of 101 schools (65 public and 36 private) were offering sccond- 
ary general education in 1967 — 68. 13 The physical plants arc generally 
adequate although special rooms such as libraries and science laboratories 
are inadequate in some schools. Libraries are not used as in the United 
States and their stock of books is extremely limited. 

The use of audiovisual media is rare, not only because there is a short- 
age of equipment and materials, but also because teachers do not under- 
stand the media and the course of studies does not have a systematic 
utilization program. Thus the textbook and the blackboard constitute the 
major tools of instruction. However, instructional television is being plan- 
ned, with limited broadcasts scheduled to start during the 1971—72 
school year. 



TEACHER TRAINING 
Elementary School Teachers 

The old training system of preparing elementary school teachers in a 
variety of programs has been abandoned since 1966-67 for a more ra- 
tional system in which all candidates, following completion of first-cycle 
secondary education (grade 10), will receive 1 year of professional train- 
ing and be certified as institutcurs-ad joints (assistant elementary school 
teachers) ; or 3 years of training and be certified as institutcurs (elemen- 
tary school teachers) . 

The 1-ycar schools are known as centres d' animation et dc formation 
pedagogiques (C.A.F.O.P.’s and the 3-ycar institution, yet to be estab- 
lished, will be called the Ecolc Normalc d’ Institutcurs (E.N.I.) at Bouakc. 
The latter institution was scheduled to open in October 1969. Until the 
first class graduates from the E.N.I.. only assistant elementary teachers 
will be produced. 

The C.A.F.O.P.’s are in operation and more arc to be established. 
Their program of studies includes moral and civics education, general 
education, professional training, and adult education, including agricul- 
ture and technology'. The program is designed to prepare candidates for 
a planned reorientation of elementary education that will encompass more 
practical training and use educational television. In addition* the candi- 

» Ibid. p. 28 . 
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dates will be trained to participate in community development activities. 

These schools include full boarding facilities. Complete scholarships are 
provided to students signing a 10-year contract as teachers. In addition, 
the C.A.F.O.P.’s serve as inscrvice training institutions for teachers located 
in the vicinity. 

The planned E.N. I. (Elementary School Teacher-Training Institute' 
is viewed as the key institution in transforming elementary education. It 
will include (1) the teacher-training component, (2) an educational re- 
search section to evaluate the instructional television and inscrvice training 
programs, and (3) the television production center. The program of 
studies will comprise both general and professional education, including 
training in producing and using instructional television. 

Also being planned are E.N. I. -attached experimental schools including 
a C.A.F.O.P. and two elementary schools for research and practice-teaching 
purposes. A third elementary school will be used by the TV production 
renter for telecasts. 

Some of the graduates of the E.N. I., after a few years of teaching ex- 
perience, will be employed as school supervisors to supplement the work 
of the elementary school inspectors. Others will he selected to pursue 
further studies at the Ecolc Nonna 1c Supcricurc (Higher Tearher-Train- 
ing College — E.N.S.). 

The production of elementary teachers has never met the demand for 
them due to the rapid expansion of enrollments. Given the relative 
stabilisation of these enrollments for the present, and the plans to con- 
struct more C.A.F.O.P.’s and the E.N. I.. the output of teachers may 
match the annual demand within the next few years. 

Secondary School Teachers 

Both first- and second-cycle secondary teachers arc prepared at the 
E.N.S., when' enrollments in the two programs totaled 305 in the 1967-68 
academic year. In addition. 86 students were enrolled in the preparatory 
(freshman) year and 12 in the program for elementary school inspectors. 
Output has been low but increasing from 5 in 1963 to 42 in 1968. 14 

This low output is due partially to the small number of secondary 
school graduates and the relatively diverse opportunities for further study 
at the postsecondary level. Related to this situation is the attractiveness 
of studies leading to occupations other than teaching, where the poten- 
tial for advancement is much more restricted. 

Thus, there is no prospect of replacing French teachers with Ivorians 
for years to come. This may mean that secondary education will retain 
an impersonal relationship between teacher and pupil which may he ad- 
vantageous in terms of discounting tribal differences, hut disadvantageous 
in terms of close communication and the real adaptation of the system 
to local needs. 

14 Ibid. pp. 65-66. 
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The Ministry of National Education operated 20 schools in 1968-69 
with enrollments totaling 4 ,020 students, excluding those in evening 
courses. 11 Other ministries (excluding the Ministry of Agriculture) main- 
tained 17 training schools for the preparation of medical assistants, ad- 
ministrative oHicials. postal and public works employees, sports instruc- 
tors, and similar categories of personnel. During 196-1—65, 26 private 
schools provided education to about 1.500 day students and 970 night 
students. 16 

At the vocational level, training is provided for elementary school grad- 
uates in the 2-ycar centres techniques ruraux (C.T.R/s) and in the 1-ycar 
ct ntres technique. a urbains (G.T.U/s). within the Ministry of National 
Education program and in the 8-year centres d’cnscign erne tit des metiers: 
and, for students completing the 8th grade, in the colleges d'enseignement 
technique (C.E.T.Yl (sec chart 10). Those latter schools were formerly 
centres d’apprenthsage, which are now offering more sophisticated training 
in industrial and commercial subjects leading in 8 years to tin* CAP 
(certificat d’aptitude profcssioncllc) . The C.T.R. s were originally estab- 
lished to train versatile artisans for rural areas, but they are now pro- 
ducing skilled workers for salaried employment, as do the urban centers. 
Both of these types of centers employ accelerated training techniques 
without leading to a formal certificate such as the CAP. Their enroll- 
ments in 1968-69 totaled 1.106. 1: 

At the technical level, the I.ycce Technique of Abidjan is tin- major 
school offering the brevet d' etudes commercials (BEG) and the brevet 
d'etudes industrielles (BED after the 12th grade, and both the baecalau - 
rent technique and the haceafaureat tcchnicicn after the 18th grade. The 
latter bacealaureat is based upon a greater pro|>ortion of practical work 
than the former and it is contemplated that most graduates will enter 
cither the higher technician training (practical engineers) institute when 
it is opened or the world of work ( although entrance into the Univer- 
sity is not excluded). 

The school produces less than the current personnel requirements for 
technicians in the industrial and commercial sectors of the economy. In 
spite of this significant shortfall, the terminal graduates of the industrial 
sections do not always find |>ositions and many seek to continue their 
studies. There is a long-standing complaint on the part of employers 
that the graduates lack practical training and have salary and job ex- 
pectations beyond their pcrfonnancc capacity. 

Three technical schools for girls prepare workers in the fields of child- 

Rcpublique de Cote d'Ivoire. Ministcrc de I'Education Nat innate. tie 

f'rtnticnemmt au ter fanvier /OrtU. loc. cit. pp. l?R and 140-42. 

>' 5 Rcpublique de Cote d'Ivoire. Minfctcre de I'Education Nationals. ( Based upon author’s 
interviews with local educational personnel.) 

Rcpublique de Cote d'Ivoire. Ministdrc de I'Education Nationale. Srarivritfurr; Situatinn dr 
rtmrtznrmmt au ter fanvier /OrtO. lot. cit. pp. 14U and 150. 
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care, home economics and sowing. The establishment of more of these 
schools is under consideration. 

The technical school teachers are expatriates for the most part. In 
1968-69. the 229 teachers employed hy the Ministry of National Educa- 
tion at the lycee and college technique levels included 194 foreign per- 
sonnel 80 percent of the total staff. Teachers for the centres t( chniques 
rurnux and centres technique* u r bains totaled 108. including 51 foreign 
staff. 1 ' 

In spite of the absence of a training program for Lvcie Technique 
teachers, the C.ovemment plans to open two new lycee s within the next 
few years. These schools, with enrollments of about 1,000 students each, 
are deemed necessary' to meet manpower requirements and will contribute 
eventually to the presently nonexistent supply of candidates for further 
studies leading to teaching posts in the technical lycees. 

A new series of institutions an* under way or in the planning stage 
for preparing higher technicians. Referred to under the general title of 
institute uni; < r\itain \ tie technologic (university institutes of technology — 
I.L/l.sl. these institutions will be associated with the University of 
Abidjan. The I.L.T. de Commerce et cTAdministration des Entreprises 
(I.U.T. of Commerce and Business Administration! was opened in 1967. 
In 1968. technology courses were opened at this institute: and since its 
programs were no longer confined to commerce and business administra- 
tion, it became known simply as the Institut Universitaire de Technologie. 
Early in the 1970 s. the Institut National Supericur de TEnseigneinent 
I relink] ue (National Higher Institute of Technical Education! was to be 
in operation. This school may offer a program leading to an engineering 
degree as well as one for higher technicians. 



AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 

A responsibility of the Ministry* of Agriculture, agricultural education 
has undergone considerable diversification in the pa t few years. Originally 
geared primarily to preparing agricultural technicians for the Government, 
the program now includes training for fanners, niral youth, and agrono- 
mists. 

The Centre de Formation Rurale (O.F.R.) constitutes the lower sec- 
ondary* section of the agricultural secondary school at Bingcrville. a town 
about 10 miles east of the capital city. Abidjan. Government field agents 
{nioifi7rtfr.fi are trained at this center in a 3-year program following the 
8tli grade. The first 2 common years of general and agricultural science 
education are followed by a year of specialization in agriculture, animal 
husbandry, or forestry. One-fourth of the students entering the terminal 
(3d) year are admitted to a special class which prepares them for the 

Ibid. rp. 152 54. 
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entrance examination to the upper secondary program. Enrollments totaled 
117 in 1967-68 and 108 in 196&-69. 1 * 

This 3-ycar secondary program has been under steady criticism as too 
theoretical for the level and type of work performed by these graduates. 
As a result, one of the major potential employers, the mixed or semi- 
puhlic agricultural development companies (socictcs dcucloppctncnl) 
train their own personnel at this level. 

The College Technique d’Agriculture (C.T.A.), the senior section of 
the Bingcrrillc school, operates a 5-year program to prepare technicians 
{conducteurs). This program is open to BEPC holders (lOth-grade grad- 
uates) while admission to the last 2 years of specialized* traming may also 
be gained through a baccalaureat - level entrance examination. 

The first 3 years include general and agricultural science education; 
the last 2 years, specialization. Candidates in animal husbandry pursue 
their 2 years at Bingcrville, while those in forestry attend special schools 
at Bouakc and Banco. Students in agriculture receive 2 years of special 
on •♦lie-job training. 

In 1968-69 enrollments in the 3-year hasic course totaled 203 student?, 
including 138 Ivorians and 65 other West Africans. Enrollments in the 
final 2 years totaled 26. all Ivorians. 20 

The curriculums of this program are criticized as too theoretical and 
overburdened, and the course material as inadequatedy related to local 
agricultural development. On the other hand, curriculum improvements 
have been made recently, particularly in farm management. The problem 
of practical training is partially a consequence of the lack of farmland, 
workshops, and laboratories. Plans exist to relocate the school at Bouakc 
in order to overcome the land restrictions and to place the training in a 
more rural environment. The program is considered unnecessarily long, but 
this problem is tied to legalities requiring these technicians to have a 
certain amount of general education. As the number of students entering 
the upper cycle of general secondary education increases, more students 
will become availahle for transfer into it after the first 2 years of general 
upper cycle secondary education and the training may be limited then to 
2 or 3 years of specialized education. 

The reduction in program length should lower recurrent costs, which 
arc now much higher than those of general education and thus permit 
the production of more technicians. At the present time, the demand 
greatly exceeds the supply. This imbalance appears likely to continue in 
the forsceablc future. 

The semipublic agricultural development companies maintain their 
own training programs, which are reported to be effective. In addition 
to on-the-job training, these companies operate several practical schools 
of agriculture that proride short sandwich courses. Over 1,000 employees 

« i_e Thanh Khoi. C6te d'Ivoire, erueifnement a^ricote. Paris: UNESCO, July 1970. p. 3. 

» Ibid. p. 12. 
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wctv rc|M)!tcd tr» liavr partiripatucl in tin** tramiuu programs in 1966- 
67. 21 

Fanners training is provided by extension aerents some of whom are 
furnished by the companies mentioned above. Other training programs 
include private fann schools and agricultural and civic, education offered 
in rural youth camps to young men for I year. The camp program is 
experimental. Operated by the Ministry of Youth and Sports, it is re- 
ported to have led many former participants to desert rural regions for 
urban ones. For this reason the program may be dropped, although some 
loi-m of mass inexpensive rural Uainimr scheme at the postelementarv 
level appears necessary for the thousands of elementary school leavers 
unable to continue their schooling or find jobs. 

Universitv-lcvel agricultural studies arc offered at the recently estab- 
lished Ecolc Nationalc Supcricurc Agronouiiquc (National Higher School 
of Agronomy E.N.S.A. ) . In addition to preparing agronomists for the 
Ivory Coast and other Francophone West African countries, this school 
will train agricultural teachers for the previously mentioned College 
Technique cl'Agriciilttire (C.T.A. . Enrollments totaled 12 in 1967-68 
and 52 in 1968-69.” 



As a first step in developing a university, the Government opened the 
Center of Higher Studies in 1958 as a dependency of the University of 
Dakar. In 1960, it was transformed into the Center of Higher Educa- 
tion and a.sociatcd with the University of Paris. In October 1963. the 
Center became the University of Abidjan. The campus of the Univcrsitv 
is located near the sea some 5 miles cast of Abidjan between the capital 
and Bingcrville. The first buildings were opened in the fall of 196-1. 

The University has faculties (schools or departments) of law. letters, 
medicine, and science, and s.vcral other institutes and schools. Among 
the latter are the previously mentioned E.N.S., E.N.S.A.. I.U.T.. and the 
Ecolc dcs Travaux Publics (School of Public Works) . Ecole des Beaux 
Arts (School of Fine Arts), and the Ecole des Postes et dtt Genie Civil 
(School of Postal and Civil Engineering). 

In 1968-69, enrollments within the four faculties and the I.U.T. 
totaled 2,566 students, of whom 1.117 were Ivorians. 757 other Africans. 
606 French, and the remainder from diverse nations. These figures include 
524 students of whom 289 were Ivorians pursuing the subprofcssional law- 
course leading to the ca/iacite ni droit .- 1 Total enrollments in the other 
institutes and schools are not available. 

The output of the University is low both because there are still a 

=> Interviews with Republic of Senegal authorities und French technical assistance personnel. 



=* Rdpuhlique dc Cflte d'Ivoire. Ministirc de (-Education Nationalc. Statlttiqurs; Situation it 
rrnttitntmtnt au ter lamlrr 1969. fete. cit. p. 163. 
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limited number of secondary school graduates (baccalaurcat holders) and 
also because the percentage of students failing university examinations 
is high — 72 percent in the examination for the capacite en droit and 37 
percent in other examinations in 1966. 

STUDY ABROAD 

In 1968-69, there were 150 Ivorian students in France on local (40H 
or French (49) scholarships. Of the total, 415 were studying at the post- 
secondary level and 35 at the secondary or specialized school levels. 24 



OUT-OF-SCHOOL EDUCATION 

Aside from various relatively minor programs cited briefly in previous 
sections, Ivon- Coast has no major programs outside the formal school 
system. A major program is to he initiated between 1971 and 1975, aimed 
particularly at rural youth. 85 

EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURES - 



Financing 

Ivor)' Coast spent 3.2 percent of its gross domestic product on education 
in 196-1 and in 1965. When foreign assistance is added, the percentage in- 
creases to 4.5. In 1960, the comparable figures (without and with foreign 
aid) were 3.2 and 3.9 percent, demonstrating the huge increase in 
foreign aid between 1960 and 1965. In 1966, the national expenditure 
rose to over 3.3 percent and by 1975 it is expected to reach 4.3 percent. 

Capital expenditures amounted to a little 1 ss than one-fifth of the 

4.5 percent in 1964. External sources contributed about three-fourths 
of all capital expenditures during that year. 

The percentage of total national recurrent expenditures devoted to 
education increased from 16.7 percent in 1960 to 22.6 percent in 1964. 
During the latter year, capital expenditures for education amounted to 

2.6 percent of the total national budgetary allocations for such expendi- 
tures. 

The major financial source for both public and private education is 
the naiional budget. In 1964, the percentage of support from various 
sources for public and private schools was as follows: 

“Ibid. pp. 165-67. 

* Rcpublique dc Cote d'Ivoire. Ministere du Plan. Travaux priparatoirex nu plan 1971-1975. 
deuxieme esq nine formation. Abidjan. March 1970 pp. 19-20. 

"The two major sources for data on finances and costs presented in this section are the 
following monographs: J. Hallak and R. Poignant. Lex aspect i financiers t te tVducatian en Cote 
d' ha ire; L. Ccrych. L'aide exterieure de la planificarion de ('education en Cote tthoire . Parts: 
UNESCO — IIEP. 1966 rind 1967. respectively. 

The data presented in this section are the latest available to the author in comprehensive and 
detailed form. 
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National Government 
Other national sources 
Foreign aid 



I* u hi if Privet r 

69.0 82.8 

0.7 13.6 

30.3 3.6 

Expenditures by the Nation:* I Government for public* education were 
about 10 times those for private. 

The contributions of local communities to public education is minimal, 
consisting of labor for elementary school construction and a small but 
indeterminable amount of the budget of the communes (middle-sized and 
large towns) for maintenance and furnishings. 

Private sources include tuition fees charged by private schools, but most 
of these schools, sjxmsored by religious organizations, charge only a few 
dollars a year per child. These fees and t mu ri billions by private enter- 
prises are included in the 13.6 percent from other national sources noted 
alrove. 

Industrial concerns contribute to the financing of education through 
paying the Government an apprenticeship tax, on the principle that skilled 
workers for industry are produced through the school system. In addition, 
many firms contribute indirectly through the operation of on-the-job 
training programs. 

External or foreign aid plays an important financing role iu Ivory 
Coast, contributing between 25 and 31 percent of total educational ex- 
penditures in the mid-1960’s. 27 In 1961. 68 percent of external aid funds 
went for capital costs and 24 percent for recurrent costs. In terms of levels, 
little was provided for elementary education, but about 30 percent of 
total expenditures on secondary education and 60 percent of total expendi- 
tures on higher education came from external aid sources. These figures 
reflect the external support allocated for the university construction 
program. 

France is the largest source of external aid, contributing 80 percent of 
all external aid in 1961 and 90 |x»rccnt of all bilateral aid. The second 
most important contributor, : nd the first of multilateral sources, was the 
European Development Fun i (of the Common Market). The United 
States and the United Nations Special Fund were in third and fourth 
place. French assistance is provided for all types and levels of education: 
other donors tend to concentrate on specific sectors. 

The amount of external assistance is high, comparable or superior to 
that given- most Francophone African countries, 3 or 4 times that pro- 
vided to individual Anglophone African countries, and far beyond the 
aid extended to developing countries in Asia or South America. How- 
ever, given the tendencies of both multilateral and bilateral aid at the 
present time, as well as the relative prosperity of Ivory Coast, it is likely 
that external aid will decline in the 1970*s. Less capital assistance is in 

” External assistance amounted to approximately SI2 million in 1964. 
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prospect although technical assistance, particularly from France, may in- 
crease slightly in years ahead. 

Expenditures 

By educational level or type . — The percentage of recurrent expenditures 
for each level or type of education in 1964 and 1968 was as follows: 28 



Level or type 1964 I9fi3 (csf.) 

Elementary . ., 35.3 39.2 

Secondary 

General 28.1 38.3 

Teacher training 3.1 4.0 

Vocational-technical 12.1 9.5* 

Total 43.3 51.8 

Higher 13.6 5.8 

Other 

Out-of-school . . , 4.4 • • • 

Administration and common services 3.4 • • • 

Total 7.8 

Grand total 100.0 100.0 



•For agricultural education. 1.9 percent; for other vocationahtechnical, 7.6 percent. 

By purpose . — In 1964, expenditures for public education were divided 
as follows: 



Salaries 69.2 

Maintenance and materials 17*5 

Scholarships 7.9 

Administration 4.8 

Social (undefined) 0.6 

Total 100.0 



Private school expenditures for salaries in the same year were similar 
to those cited above, but expenses for maintenance and materials were 
higher (24.8 percent) and those for scholarships and undefined social 
expenditures were lower (6.2 percent). 

Unit Costs 

In 1967—68, approximate yearly recurrent costs per pupil and the total 
costs per graduate (taking into consideration the cost of repeaters and 
dropouts), were estimated as follows for each level or type of school: 2 * 







Pupil 


Graduate 


Elementary 




$54 


$540 


Lower secondary 




410 


2,160 


Upper secondary ........... 




580 


2,400 


Technical secondary 






15,200 


University undergraduate . . . 




4.000 


24.000 



=* Figures for 1968 from: R6pub!lque de Cdte d'Ivoire, Ministfcre du Plan. FJtmenix rour une 
Ini-cadre de I'ensetienemenl. Abidjan, March 1968. pp. 107-33. 

=• Ibid. p. 105-29. 
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Chart 12, Number of elementary and secondary pupils in Ivory Coast, by sex: 

1964-65 



Grade 1 


Total 

enrollment 




- 22,68? 






13 


331 






12 


688 






11 


792 






10 


4,190 






9 


3.009 






8 


5,769 






7 


7,903 


•*347,133 


6 


37,243 






5 


40,852 






4 


46,073 






3 


58.038 






2 


67,697 






1 


97,230 



Boys 



Girls 



Secondary 



19.448 



3.234 



0 

1 ] 



Elementary 5 




37.832 



(In thousands) 60 



40 



20 10 



10 20 



40 



1 Tor clarity, the American system of grade numbering is used here. In Ivory Coast, the 
grades in ascending order are termed, for the elementary level — preparatory course 1 and 2, 
elementary course 1 and 2, and middle course 1 and 2; for the secondary level — 6. 5, 4, 3, 2, 
1, and terminal. 

s Includes elementary teacher-training students. Of the 22,682, 19 percent were in private 
schools. The comparable enrollment for 1967-68 was 38,556 students; the enrollment includ- 
ing vocational-technical students was 41,960. 

3 Of the 347,133, 27 percent were In private schools. Total enrollment for 1967-68 was 
407,609 students. 

4 Average age at the beginning of the school year for each elementary grade was as follows: 
1 — 7 years, 9 months; 2 — 9 years, 3 months; 3 — 10 years, 6 months; 4 — 11 years, 6 months; 
5 — 12 years, 7 months; 6 — 13 years, 9 months. 

Source: C6te d'Ivoire, Mlnlstfcre de r Education National. (Data were provided to the author 
by local officials.) 
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The cumulative cost of producing a university graduate — the total of 
the elementary, lower secondary, upper secondary, and university under- 
graduate levels — was therefore about $29,100. (This figure is only an 
approximation, since unit costs for 1967—68 are applied for each year 
of the graduate's entire school career and capital costs arc not included.) 
The average annual per capita income in Ivory Coast is about $200. 

The reasons for the high recurrent unit costs per pupil and per graduate 
include the following: 

1. The large number of expatriate teachers who receive about twice as much 
pay as their Ivorian counterparts with equal qualifications 

2. The cost of boarding over 70 percent of all secondary school students 

3. An extensive scholarship program 

4. 1 he small and thus uneconomical size of many schools 

.). 1 he low number of teaching hours required of secondary and postsecondary 



Enrollments 

Elementary , — Since Independence, elemental*)' school enrolments have 
grown rapidly, as shown by the following approximate (figures: 30 



decided to institute a pause in clemcn tary-lcvel expansion, both because 
of insufficient money to continue the previous accelerated growth and 
also because elementary school leavers were unable either to enter second- 
ary education or to find jobs. The Government planned for a total of 
only 375,000 pupils in 1970—71 — a decrease from the 1967—68 enrollment. 

In 1964-65 the average teacher-pupil ration was 1:45, with the lower 
grades excessively large and the higher ones much smaller. 31 

Chart 12 shows the distribution of elementary and secondary school 
pupils, by grade, in 1964-65. 

The percentage of elementary-age children who arc in school differs 
according to region. An estimated 15 percent were in school in the north 
and 58 percent in the south, in 1964-65. By educational district in 1964— 
65, Abidjan in the southeast had over 67 percent in school, Daloa in the 

w Except as indicated, in this section figures for 1958-59 and 1964-65 arc from: Rcpnbliquc dc 
C6tc d’Ivoire. Minist&re dc I'Educntion Nationale. Statistiques au ler four ter t96S. Abidjan, n.d. 
Figures for 1967-68 arc from; France. Secretariat d'Etat atix Affaires Eirang&rcs ct Inst it ut 
d’Etude du Ddveloppcmcnt Econontiqtie et Social. Couts ct rendements dc I'cnscigncmcnt du 



31 Of the 347.000 elementary school children in 1964-65. about 12.000 were foreigners, mainly 
French. 



teachers 

6. The low student-teacher ratios. 



ENROLLMENTS AND EFFICIENCY 



1958-59 

1964-65 

1967-68 



165.000 

347.000 
407,609 



Increases have been less dramatic since 1963 when the Government 




second degrt ? dans q uatre pays africuhts d'expression jran^aise, Vol. I. Paris: Presses Univer- 
sitaires dc France. 1970. 
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west had about 39 percent, and Bouakc in the northccntral section had 
about 28 percent. The percentage for the country of all elementary-age 
children in school was 44 *■ (compared with an estimated 2*1 in 1958— 59h 
Lack of accurate population data makes all such figures only approximate, 
however. 

About 32 percent of the elementary school students were girls. 

Secondary . — The growth of general secondary education has been more 
rapid proportionately than that of elementary education. Enrollments in- 
creased from 10,800 in 1960-61 to 37/160 in 1967-68. Of this latter total. 
28,750 were in public schools. Only about 8 percent of the total enrollment 
were in the upper secondary cycle. 

Present plans call for secondary- level enrollments to be stabilized by 
limiting new admissions for the next few years. However, in view of the 
public demand for more access to secondary education, it is questionable 
whether the Government will be able to maintain this policy. If it does, 
enrollments in private secondary schools are likely to increase sharply. 

Educational opportunity at the secondary level is affected by regional 
and sex factors. Children from the south and the cities have greater 
opportunity than those in the north and in rural areas. In 196*1-65, 
there were 6 times as many boys enrolled as girls. 

Higher . — Enrollments at the University of Abidjan have grown from an 
initial 300 in 1959—60 to 2,566 in 1967-68. In addition, there has been 
a substantial increase in students attending specialized institutes and schools 
associated with the University. However, the output of the University 
is still low, totaling 30 in 1967 of whom only nine were Ivorians. The 
relatively small number of students eligible for university studies and a 
high failure rate among university students accounts for the few graduates. 
Efficiency 

Elementary . — A marked feature of elementary education in Ivory Coast 
is its low efficiency. For the period 1959—60 to 196*1—65. dropout rates 
for the entire level have been estimated at about 45 percent. 'Fable *1 
shows average promotion, repeater, and dropout |)crccntages during this 
period for each grade of both elementary and general secondary education. 
Repeater rates averaged about 30 percent per grade and reached almost 
42 percent in the 6th grade where pupils pile up in the attempt to gain 
admission to secondary education. There are also high repeater rates in 
the earliest grades. 

Table 5 illustrates the flow of 10.000 pupils through the 6 grades for 
the same years. About 20 percent— 2,065 — reached the 6th grade, most 
after 7 or 8 years in school. Of the 2.065. only 1.565 (15.6 percent of the 

88 A figure of 35 percent is given for the same year hy the French Secretariat of State for 
Cooperation in a mimeographed document. Siluaiion He lenxciunctnenl Hum lex flats atria ita el 
Htalxaches. nnnfe scolalre 1964-65. October 1965. 

w An excellent study of educational opportunity and of students* attitudes and aspirations is 
provided in: Remi CHgnct and Philip Foster. 77 m* Fortunate Few: A Study of Secondary Schools 
and Students in the /twy Coast . Evanston. III.: Northwestern University Press. 1966. 239 pp. 

1 16 



Tabic 4. Average percentage of students' in each elementary and secondary grade in 

Ivory Coast who were promoted, became repeaters, or dropped out: 1959-60 

1964—65 



Grade * 


Were promoted 


Became repeaters 


Dropped out 


1 


Elementary 


35.6 


15.7 


0 




33.5 


8.9 


3 




28.2 


7.3 


4 




26.0 


6.6 


5 




29.3 


11.7 


6 




41.7 


40.6 


7 


Secondary 


17.8 


13.6 


8 




12.5 


16.5 


9 




15.6 


20.1 


10 




23.7 


/ 45.9 


11 




11.7 


17.4 


12 




33.0 


17.0 


13 




21.0 


9.0 
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» Percentages arc based on enrollments at the beginning of the school year. Dropouts include 
both those who drop out during the year and those who do not enroll the next year. 

* For clarity, the American system of grade numbering is used here. In Ivory Coast, the 
grades in ascending order arc termed, for the elementary level— preparatory course I and 2. 

elementary course 1 and 2. and middle course 1 and 2: for the iecamlurv level 6. 5. 4. J. 2. 1. 

and terminal. . 

Source: Rlpubliquc dc Cdtc d’Ivoire. Ministerc dc I* Education Nationalc. Statistiuues au ler 

lanvler 1965. p. IBS. 

10.000) finally passed the elementary school-leaving examination (CEP). 

Secondary,- Efficiency lias also been low at the secondary level. The 
dropout rate has been about 40 percent in the first cycle (grades 7 to 10) 
and 50 percent in the second cycle (grades 11 to 13) . Of 4,513 students 
entering the 7th grade in October 1960. only 284— about 6 permit- 
passed the final baccalaurcat examination at the end of the 13th grade. 
Of these 4,513 students, approximately 62 percent reached the 10th grade. 
16 percent the 12th grade, and 8 percent the 13th grade. 

SUMMARY 

In Ivory Coast, educational development, in structure, curriculums. 
and examinations, has followed the French tradition. This is not surprising 
since the ties between the two countries are close and France provides 
about 20 percent of total educational expenditures and about 90 percent 
of the postelcmcntary teachers. 

The educational system is plagued by three basic problems — internal in- 
efficiency, poor output, and high unit costs. Reasons for inefficiency in- 
clude the following: 
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1* Underqualification of elementary teachers 

(In 1967, less than 50 percent had completed the 10th grade and had some 
professional training.) 34 

2. The large number of expatriate secondary school teachers 

(Some arc poorly adjusted to the instructional situation and all contribute 
to high unit costs.) 

3. Curriculum and examination procedures unsuitable to local needs 

4. Excessive number of pupils in elementary classes 

(In 1967-68 the ratio of pupils to teachers was 47: 1.V v * 

5. Heavy academic workloads for secondary students 

6. Inadequate teacher inservice training and consultant services. 

Output has been low in relation to intake and insufficient to meet man- 
power needs. From 1960 to 1965, the demand for highly skilled workers 
with a secondary or higher education required the importation of a large 
number of foreign personnel. From 1966 to 1970, the deficit was ex- 
pected to be even larger. Training has been criticized frequently as in- 
appropriate in terms of industrial and agricultural needs. Technical school 
graduates have been criticized for lack of practical training, distaste for 
manual work, and expectation of positions and salaries above their quali- 
fications. 

High unit costs tend to restrict the expansion of educational oppor- 
tunity. In 1967-63, elementary enrollment was limited to 35 to 45 per- 
^ cent of elementary-age children, and secondary school enrollment was 
^ about 10 percent of elementary enrollment. 30 The high secondary-level 
costs arc due to such factors as free boarding, scholarships, small un- 
economical school units, light teaching loads, and low pupil-teacher ratios. 

Since 1963, elementary school expansion has been restricted in order to 
improve its quality and to put more funds into secondary education. This 
policy -is to continue for the next few years while efforts are made to 
improve the efficiency of elementary education so that more students 
can enter the secondary level. By 1970, it was hoped that 10,000 students 
would be taken into the 1st year of secondary education and that 
enough students would pass through the first cycle to meet the needs of 
the technical and teacher-training tracks and of general upper secondary- 
education (in order to feed the University). 

Although these plans will raise educational expenditures and require 
more expatriate teachers for the next decade, the increasing demand for 
qualified manpower necessitates the expansion of secondary education. 
The cost of foreign personnel is high and their presence over a long pe- 
riod uncertain. The lower cost of Ivorian manpower when it is finally 
acquired, however, will reduce industrial and agricultural production costs. 
Furthermore, the economy cat. bear the increased educational expendi- 

54 fUpublique dc Cdtc d’l voile, Minislirc dcs Affaires Economiques ct Financiires. op. cii. 
p. 14. 

•Ibid. p. 21. 

•France, Secretarial d’Etat aux Affaires Etrangires cl Instilut d’Eludc du Ddveioppement 
Economiquc et Social, op. cii. 1:60. 
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Cures even if there is some reduction in foreign aid. 

Not only must secondary education be expanded, but the system’s 
efficiency must be improved at both the elementary and secondary levels 
in the years immediately ahead. The country can ill afford the human 
and financial wastage resulting from the present operation. 

The maximum level for educational expenditures is certain to be 
reached long before universal elementary education can be attained and 
secondary education adequately generalized. ‘This implies a need to sacri- 
fice luxuries such as extensive free hoarding and scholarships, small 
schools and classes, and low teaching loads, to develop more regional 
and local responsibility for elementary education, and to encourage out- 
of-school vocational training. Indeed it would seem that a thorough 
study of means to reduce costs should be conducted and an evaluation 
of their effects on the system made, and then means that would not 
lower educational quality introduced as soon as possible. 
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VI. Comparison of Educational Development: 

1960 - 70 1 

INTRODUCTION 

A brief comparative review of socioeconomic aspects of the four French 
West African nations under consideration will set the stage for the central 
endeavors of this chapter — comparing the major characteristics of the 
educational systems during the first decade of Independence (insofar as 
the fragmentary information permits) and deriving generalizations con- 
cerning common trends and problems. 

Geography 

Landlocked Mali is larger than the other three nations combined, and 
Ivory Coast is substantially larger than Guinea and roughly twice the size 
of Senegal (sec map preceding chapter I). The last three nations have 
the advantage over Mali of bordering on the Atlantic Ocean. Further, 
about one-third of Mali lies within the Sahara and much of the remain- 
ing two-thirds lacks water. Shortage of water seriously alTccts Senegal 
also, and has constrained the development of northeastern Guinea and. 
to a lesser exit ul. that of northern Ivory Coast. 

Population 

In the late 1960’s, population estimates were as follows: 

4.9 million Mali 

4.7 million Ivory Coast 

:UJ million Senegal 

3.7 million Guinea 

The annual population growth rate for all four countries is usually 
estimated as between 2 and 3 percent. Three-fourths or more of the 
populations are rural, although the accelerated movement to urban areas 
presents a continuing problem in all four countries. Islam is tin* dominant 
religion in Guinea, Mali, Senegal, and in northern Ivory Coast : Christian 
influence is greatest in southern Ivon* Coast. 

Economy 

All four countries are basically agricultural and have important sub- 

1 Except as indicated, the sources for att data in this chapter have been given in previous 
chapters. 
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sistence and export sectors. Major export crops are limited to one or two 
in each country although extensive diversification efforts have been under- 
way in recent years. Industrialization lias progressed vigorously only in 
Ivon' Coast, which has maintained one of the fastest economic growth 
rates in Africa. Senegal, the administrative and commercial center of 
former French West Africa, has fared less well. The relative magnitude 
of the four nations’ economies is indicated by die following per capita 
income estimates: jf' 

/ V . 

$245 Ivory Clnast 

182 ^ ./Senegal 

70 V Mali 

70 {or less) (hiinra 

Each county has received substantial external monetary and technical 

assistance, and its development in the foreseeable future will depend 
largely upon the continuance of such aid and its effective utilization (as- 
stuning a relatively prosperous world economy .and a control over die 
population growth rate). Increased regional cooperation constitutes an- 
other major need if scarce resources are to be increased substantially 
and applied effectively. 

At the conclusion of the first decade of development, only Ivory Coast 
can be said to have made outstanding progress in expanding and diversi- 
fying the national economy. Economic growth in Senegal has been slow, 
and thus development plans, including those for education, have had 
to he cut back from early, ambitious targets. Nevertheless, both Ivory 
Coast and Senegal are much more developed than their neighbors, Ciuinea 
aud Mali. Although rich in natural resources. Guinea has suffered from 
the withdrawal of French aid and the nationalization of much of the 
economy without the trained manpower to operate it effectively. Mali 
has suffered from this latter problem as well, hut it lacks the natural 
resources and the outlet to the sea which will he of advantage to Guinea 
in the future. 



Political Orientation 



All four states have operated essentially under single-party systems, al- 
though the ideological orientations have differed substantially. The spec- 
trum from the radical left to the moderate positions is represented re- 
spectively by Guinea, Mali. Senegal, and Ivoiy Coast . 3 These orientations 
have resulted in a wide range of policies,* from nationalization of internal 
commerce and education in Chum a to free enterprise and state capitalism 
in Ivor\' Coast. Until the recent coup d’etat, Mali’s internal and external 
policies approximated those of Guinea, while the policies of Senegal have 
remained, in general, closer to those of Ivory Coast. 



* Senegal has had token opposition parties in the past: the new Malian Government is 
reported to be more pragmatically than ideologically oriented. 
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EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS 



Objectives 

A statement by the Minister of Education in Guinea gives a key to the 
differences in educational objectives among the four countries: “Let us 
say it clearly, instruction and education are political entities. Instruction 
in a country is what the political-social regime of the country is.** * 

Thus, statements of educational objectives in Guinea frequently have 
a political orientation in the Marxist tradition; they contain vigorous 
references to developing militant participants in the national revolution 
and conscientious workers for national development. In the past, educa- 
tional documents of Mali have contained similar expressions, although 
the tone generally has been milder and less space has been devoted to 
educational philosophy than in Guinea. 

The documents of both Guinea and Mali contain statements naming 
*‘dccolonialization M of the mind as an educational aim. For example, an 
article in an official Guinean education journal categorizes educational 
systems as feudal, bourgeois, communistic, and colonial. The fourth sys- 
tem is treated at length and is characterized as antihuman and antidemo- 
cratic. The reform of education in Guinea is seen as aimed at destroying 
the characteristics of colonial education and establishing a democratic 
people’s system based upon Party directives. 4 

In Senegal and Ivory Coast, statements of general educational objectives 
are more technically oriented and avoid condemning the past, at least in 
militant terms. For example, in an editorial a former Ivory Coast Minister 
of National Education stated that the colonial school was entirely at 
the service of colon ialization to train lower level agents, but his point is 
that the colonial schools were relatively efficient for their day as com- 
pared with present-day schools and their broader objectives. 6 

The difference in emphasis can perhaps be seen best in the references 
to education or instruction in Guinea and Mali as a factor of revolution, 
and in Senegal and Ivory Coast as a factor of evolution . The most strik- 
ing example of the consequences of this difference is probably the na- 
tionalizing of education in Guinea, where private education was viewed 
as incompatible with the aims of the revolution. Also, all Guinean schools 
have recently been termed centres d’cnscignement revolutionnaircs . 

Statements concerning the general or specific objectives of education 
reflect common concerns as well as differences among the nations. They 
all show concern for (1) establishing an elementary or basic education 

a Conte Aidou. "Enseignement, education et culture/* Rente tie I'itlucatlon natlonale, de la 
leunesse et la culture, No. 3. Conakry: Rlpublique de Gutn6e, Ministdre de 1'Education Na- 
tional, January 1964. p. 3. (Translation by the author) 

* Rlpublique de Guinle, Ministdre de ^Educational Nationale. ’’Historique, justification, ap- 

plication de la rlforme de 1'enseignement en Guinde." Revue de I’dducatlon natlonale , de la 
leunesse et de la culture. No. 2. Conakry: Ministdre, October 1963. pp. 6 and 7. 

* M. L. Amon Tanoh. Editorial in Bulletin Pidagogique du Mints tire de /' Education Rationale. 
Rlpublique de Cdtc d'Ivoire. October, November. December 1964. 
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which will provide a fundamental grasp of French* (2) developing atti- 
tudes favorable to nationalism in the social and economic sectors, and 
(3) “ruralizing” the system to stem emigration from rural to urban areas. 

(The possibly inherent incom pa (ability of these objectives will b.« dis- 
cussed later in this chapter.) 

Still other objectives are shared. lMtos*. at the lower secondary level are 
conceived generally in terms of further^ education for the best achievers 

and a terminal practical program for mfc^majority of elementary sehooI' v v.v 

leavers. At the tipper secondary level, objectives appear to remain more 4 
traditional except in the obvious case of Guinea, where emphasis upon 
work and production pervades all secondary institutions. 

In this connection, each of the four countries appears to he stressing 
a close liaison between the school and the realities of life. The ideas for 
“adapting” the educational systems have evolved from simply modifying 
course content (in such areas as history, geography, and science) to 
renovating all aspects of education, particularly at the elementary and 
postclemcntary or lower secondary levels. In Ivory Coast, this evolution 
has recently included more sophisticated attempts to formulate general 
objectives and to translate these into specific behavioral outcomes which 
approach the concept of student terminal performance specifications/ 

Structures 

In Guinea and Mali, the structure each inherited at Independence 
was altered in the early 1960’s, whereas in Senegal and- Ivory Coast it is 
likely to undergo similar modifications in the early 1 970’s. Both of the 
former countries have reduced the first cycle (elementary level) from 6 
to 5 years and followed this with a 4-year second cycle (lower secondary) 
and a 3-year third cycle (upper secondary). In 1968-69, both nations 
transferred grade 6 to the first cycle, resulting in a 6-3-3 structure. 

In Guinea, attempts to develop a practical second cycle for the majority 
of pupils completing the first cycle have gone through various experimental 
stages and culminated in 1966 with the establishment of colleges r/V«- 
seignement rural where, eventually, the majority of first-cycle graduates 
will Receive further general education and practical training linked with 
a production scheme that will help pay the program costs. Parallel to 
the rural track is the technical track, which includes more general educa- 
tion and leads to the third cycle for selected students. The third cycle, like 
the second, consists of two tracks, one terminal and the other permitting 
access to higher education for selected students. The structure is relatively 
simple — a single elementary cycle followed by dual-tracked second and 
third cycles, each of which includes a terminal track for the majority 
of students. 

• Guinea has recently replaced French as the language of Instruction with three major local 
languages for the first 4 grades. 

7 Rlpublique de C6te d'Ivoire, Minist&ic de ('Education Nationate. Programme <V Education 
tfUvlsueUe, / 968- 1980. Paris 1:80-82. 
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The structure in Mali is more complicated. Although the 3-year second 
cycle (conceived as the upper cycle of fundamental education) is to 
become universal and compulsory in the future, during the first decade 
of Independence only a small portion of 5th-grade graduates had access 
to it. It is paralleled for the time being by 2- and 3-year terminal voca- 
tional tracks. The third (secondary) cycle consists primarily of a general 
3-year track, with parallel specialized tracks of 2, 3, and 4 years. 

Both Senegal and Ivory Coast have moved more cautiously in terms of 
structural changes. However, both nations are likely soon to institute 
modifications. 

In Senegal, major structural changes called for in the current plan arc 
a reduction of the elementary level from 6 to 5 years and the initiation 
of a 4-year postelementary terminal track for the vast majority of ele- 
mentary school graduates and a parallel common lower secondary aca- 
demic program for about 15 to 20 percent of the graduates. Automatic 
promotion in the elementary' cycle and repetition of only 1 grade in the 
lower secondary academic program represent important features of the 
above reform. It will also include the limitation of academic and tech- 
nical lycie programs to grades 10-12. 

In Ivory Coast, the 6-year elementary cycle may be divided into a 4-year 
fundamental cycle followed by a 2-year complementary' cycle for pupils 
completing the first 4 years without repeating. For the majority of 6th- 
grade graduates, a 3-year postelementary course would be provided, and 
the minority would continue in the traditional lower secondary' general 
or vocational track. A major effort to employ educational television is also 
underway in conjunction with the elementary' school and elementary school 
teacher-training program. 

At the higher education level, the Senegalese Institute of Technology 
(attached to the University of Dakar) has a flexible 2- or 3-year structure 
according to the nature of the courses offered. The program of studies 
varies from year to year in an attempt to supply the limited numbers of 
high-level technicians required for different fields. 

From the effected and proposed changes mentioned, it is obvious that 
all four countries are attempting to develop an elementary system that 
can become universal in the foreseeable future and that will both provide 
minimal basic education and prepare pupils for secondary education. 
As a necessary consequence of this objective, practical and terminal forms 
of postelementary or, lower secondary education are being planned for 
the majority of elementary school graduates in Guinea, Senegal, and Ivory- 
Coast. The major problem is to develop an effective program while avoid- 
ing the high costs of personnel, facilities, and equipment of the traditional 
vocational training systems. These latter systems at the lower secondary- 
level are tending to disappear due to cost factors and the immaturity of 
their students. For example, vocational training in the traditional sense 
will start in what will be the third cy'cle or 10th year in Senegal. 
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Curriculum 

Adapting ciirrtciiliiius that will accommodate t lie socioeconomic needs 
of the country has been a growing concern within each of the four na- 
tions. In general, the initial emphasis after Independence upon modifying 
secondary level history and geography courses has been followed by cur- 
riculum-development activities for all levels and types of education. These 
activities have aimed at developing the attitudes, knowledges, and skills 
required to integrate the learner into the local society as a productive 
citizen who can contribute both economically aud^ socially to national 
development. In brief, there is an increasing realization that the European 
models per sc are not suitable instruments to meet the education and 
training needs of West Africa. 

Ibis realization lias led to numerous experimental programs both in 
the countries under discussion and in neighboring countries. In general, 
these programs represent attempts to provide practical training at costs 
below those of the formal, traditional systems, and they arc associated 
frequently with the relatively new movement to “ruralize” education. 
This latter effort, directed partially against the migration from rural to 
urban areas, provides postelementary practical training based upon re- 
gional needs. It is viewed also as a potential terminal training for the 
mass of elementary school graduates unable to enter the traditional lower 
secondary schools. 

Of the four countries under review, Guinea has developed more of 
these postelcmcntary practical schools. In 1967-68, some 12,500 students 
were reported to be enrolled in them. 8 Indeed, Guinea has moved more 
rapidly than the other three countries in attempts to adapt education 
to the local political orientation and to economic needs. 

According to informal reports bv recent visitors to Guinea, new reforms 
are being enacted constantly. This leads to the criticism of moving too far 
too fast hi terms of required enrrin ill nil-development activities, retraining 
teachers, preparing instructional materials, and acquiring adequate facili- 
ties and equipment. On the other hand, the trend of the reforms appears 
^ to be relatively consistent; and until they result in a comprehensive, 
' i clearly defined rationale for educational development for the next 10 
; to 20 years, the gap between the ends and the means of the system may 
be advantageous. In terms of curriculum, the system in Guinea appeal's 
to imply a close liaison between life and the school. The elementary 
pupils arc exposed to the community’s range of economic activities: and 
\ lower secondary students take a course combining general education 
\ and agricultural or industrial studies. The principle of equal opportunity 
lies in the rationale that superior achievement in the common general 
studies may’ give access to further education. Obviously, this is tme only 
if rural schools provide adequate instniction. 

Upper secondary and |)ostsec:ondary education and training in Guinea 

* Horoytt. toe. ei(. June 20. 1968. pp. t and 2. 
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follow the more traditional concepts of French education, allhough there 
exists a greater emphasis upon technical studies than in the other sys- 
tems, The same principle applies to higher education. 

Two major innovations (mentioned briefly earlier in this chapter) have 
been introduced in Guinea and in Ivor)' Coast. Guinea has replaced French 
with the three major local languages (Malinke, Penl, Soussou) as lan- 
guages of instruction during the first 4 years in the elementary schools, and 
Ivory Coast has introduced educational television on an extensive scale 
commencing during the 1970-71 school year. Both of these projects could 
have major significance to the further development of education of Fran- 
cophone West Africa. 



The teaching staffs of the four countries have common characteristics. 
Elementary school teachers, to an almost 100 percent extent, are nationals 
with the majority unqualified; teachers at the secondary and postsecond- 
ary levels are generally expatriates. Although the output of teacher-train- 
ing programs at all levels is inadequate to meet the demand which results 
from expansion, turnover, and the phased replacement of unqualified 
teachers, the situation is worse at the secondary level than at the ele- 
mentary because of the late start in establishing programs, the relatively 
low enrollments and output, and the high |>cr student costs. 

The upgrading of elementary school teachers or their replacement by 
qualified teachers presents a dilemma of salary increases which ran 
hardly be supported financially on a large scale. On the other hand, it is 
assumed that the qualified teacher will he less dependent upon the rote 
memory and “no-questions-askecF* approach to instruction generally at- 
tributed to the undcrqualificd instructor. 

School Facilities and Equipment 

In general, school facilities and instructional equipment are similar in 
the four countries. With few exceptions, the interior of a secondary school 
classroom is stark. A relatively small and well-worn chalkboard consti- 
tutes the means of visual presentation. Libraries are not common and. 
if they exist, arc limited to small areas which preclude liberal student 
access. With the occasional exception of “show place** institutions, science 
and practical arts equipment is frequently inadequate from both the 
qualitative and quantatativc aspects and expendable materials may be in 
short supply due to cost and control factors. Yet some establishments, 
usually associated with bilateral aid, tend to be overequipped in sophisti- 
cated means of instruction. This appears to apply particularly to Guinea 
and Mali due to competition between the East- and West-bloc nations. 

Elementary schools have less equipment than secondary institutions, and 
because of the lack of qualified instructors and of French emphasis n|x>n 
audiovisual aids, classroom instruction is limited largely to a rote memory 
and drill process oriented primarily to learning French. Obviously, schools 
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in the major population centers arc better staffed and equipped and stu- 
dents have access to textbooks. In rural areas, textbooks arc frequently 
in short supply, but the ability of the teacher to overcome this handicap 
is absent. 

The maintenance of buildings, furnishings, and equipment constitutes a 
frequent problem due to inadequate allocation of funds for this purpose 
and, in the ease of sophisticated equipment, lack of spare parts and, 
occasionally, of technical “know-how.” These problems have led to com- 
ments such as: “Africa is a huge graveyard of language laboratories.” 

STUDY ABROAD 

The trend is to reduce progressively the number of students studying 
abroad by developing local institutions. Among those studying abroad, 
there has been a shift in the distribution by fields of study from the more 
general and common professional fields to the more spreialized ones 
where the relatively few students make the cost of establishing local insti- 
tutions prohibitive. Obviously, there has been a reduction of the numbers 
of secondary students abroad and a shift to complementary' short-term 
training from regular school courses. Judging by the statistics showing 
the number of students studying in France (excluding those from Guinea). 
1963-6*1 was the peak year both for enrol lees iu regular courses and for 
those in short-term training.® 

The French Government has set the example for the African nations 
by awarding to Africans scholarships in specialized studies that cannot 
be pursued in the African countries. These include studies in the French 
grandcs ecolcs and at the postgraduate level in the French universities. 
Further, the French program is stricter in requiring students to remain 
in the original field of studies and in withdrawing scholarships when 
achievement is not satisfactory. Apparently, students pursuing scientific 
and highly technical studies often find themselves unable to cope with 
the demands of the studies and shift to the social sciences, humanities, 
and law. However, as the French Government program includes less 
than 30 percent of the African students studying in France, the effective- 
ness of overseas studies, at least as practiced in France, is questionable in 
relation to costs and outcomes. 

EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURES 

Financing 

In the midsixties, all four countries were spending a significant portion 
of their gross domestic product on educational development. Available 
estimates range from 3.3 percent for Mali in 1963 to a high of 6 A per- 

* France. Dircclion etc ta Cooperation. Rapport d'actlxU*. 1964-66. Paris: Secretarial tTF.tnt. 
January 1967. p. 80. 
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cent for Senegal in 196-1. Estimates for Guinea and Ivory Coast were over 
•I percent in 1964. These figures include external assistance which was cer- 
tainly substantial in all of the countries although total figures and ratios are 
generally unavailable and arc subject to fluctuation in view of bilateral 
capital aid projects. 

For Mali, Senegal, and Ivory Coast, 1965 figures arc available that 
give the percent of total national expenditures (including foreign aid 
funds) spent on education, the total educational expenditures in millions 
of CFA francs, and the percent of that total received from France. They 
* arc as follows: 10 





Percent of 
national 
expenditures 


'total educational 
expenditures 


Percent from 
France 


Mali 


17.1 


1,778 


10.6 


Senegal 


15.2 


5,244 


8.5 


Ivory Coasl 


90 n 


7,270 


4.6 



With the exception of Guinea, the major external sources of aid to 
education include France for bilateral assistance and the European Com- 
mon Market for multilateral assistance. The major sources for Guinea are 
the socialist countries. Virtually all the assistance is concentrated on the 
secondary and higher education levels, although Guinea and Mali par- 
ticipate in the international adult functional literacy pilot programs. 

Internal sources of revenue for education are largely national: local 
participation consists of labor and materials to construct elementary 
schools and partial support for school maintenance and supplies. The 
possibilities of local taxation for education have not been thoroughly 
exploited, but they arc very limited due to the importance of the sub- 
sistence economy in rural areas. 

Expenditures 

By educational laud or type , — 1 he percentage division of a\ailal>le 
figures on 1965 educational expenditures by level or type of education 
was as follows: 11 





Total 


Elementary 


General 

secondary 


Technical 


Mali ... 




40.3 


37.6 


8.2 


Senegal 


98.8 


51.6 


33.1 


6.1 


Ivory Coast . . . . 


90.8 


58.5 


25.1 


7.2 



The development of higher education, in terms of both capital and 

w Ibid. p. 87. In 1964-65 Guinea speni aboul 20 pcrcenl of national expenditures on education. 
« Ibid. 
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recurrent costs, has been financed mainly by external sources in the sixties. 

The progressive assumption of the recurrent expenses of this level by the 
National Governments will entail considerable hardship (with the possible 
exception of Ivory Coast). 

Private education at the secondary level is important in Ivory Coast 
and Senegal, and to a lesser extent in Mali. However, most of these 
institutions depend heavily upon government subsidies and, therefore, do 
not represent a major means of conserving public funds. 

By purpose . — Expenditures by purpose of outlay represent generally 
a decrease in terms of administration, maintenance, and supplies, in rela- 
tion to salaries. 12 Given the intentions to expand all three levels of edu- 
cation and to replace the lowest categories of unqualified p usonnel as 
well as to upgrade others, this trend is likely to continue. Although ad- 
ministrative costs should decline proportionately as enrollments increase, 
the systems lack both adequate planning and management, and curriculum 
research and development structures: these activities require substantially 
increased financial support. 

So long as traditional teacher-student ratios prevail, teachers’ salaries 
will constitute a formidable obstacle to educational expansion. New tech- 
nologics, such as programed instruction and educational television, have 
been suggested to reduce the number of teachers required for a given 
number of pupils, but more experimental programs arc needed to estab- 
lish the validity of such proposals. The high initial costs of these unproven 
programs, however, tend to discourage the investment of scarce capital. 
Nevertheless, Ivory Coast is commencing an instructional television pro- 
gram initially directed at the elementary level. 

Unit Costs 

At present, unit cost comparisons between nations may be misleading 
due to the number of unknown factors and the lack of standardization. 

However, the common phenomenon of the high cost of secondary tech- 
nical education in relation to that of elementary and general secondary- 
education is worth noting in view of the present tendency to place more 
emphasis upon expanding secondary technical. In the midsixties, this 
type of education consumed from 6 to 8 percent of the educational ex- 
penditures in Mali, Ivory Coast/ and Senegal. Substantial increases in the 
secondary technical student populations imply greatly increased propor- 
tions of the total educational budgets allocated for this purpose. However, 
the past history* of graduates questionably prepared in terms of local 
practical needs, and the limited absorptive capacity of the public and 
private sectors, suggest the need for thorough pre-investment studies in 
this area of education. \ 

The substantial commitments ma^e to educational development are 

18 Expenditures on administration in Senegal increased very slightly during the first half of the 
sixties while those for maintenance and materials declined. Some of the administrative increase j 

was due probably to the establishment of a separate ministry for vocational .technical education. i 
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likely to lead to difficulties as costs increase because, with the exception of 
Ivory Coast, economic growth rates have not been as great as anticipated 
while population growth rates are high. This situation is aggravated fur- 
ther by existing debts and a decline in external assistance. Indeed, the 
prospects of expanding substantially the educational systems in Guinea, 
Mali, and Senegal during the seventies would appear to be dim unless 
resources are diverted from other sectors which, in tum, might slow 
further already mediocre economic growth rates. 



ENROLLMENTS AND EFFICIENCY 



Enrollments 

Elementary and secondary . — From table 6 it can be figured that, with 
the exception of Mali, elementary-level enrollments grew more rapidly 
from 1952-53 to 1960-61 than from 1960-61 to 1967-68. The table re- 
flects the trend not only to slow elementary school enrollment growth in 
the midsixties (due to lack of financial and human resources), but also 
to developing secondary education. The rate of enrollment increase in 
different types or levels of schools from 1952-53 to 1960-61 varied among 
the countries as follows: 13 



Elementary 

General secondary 
Vocational 



Approximate percent 
increase 
500 to 1,200 
2,000 to 9,000 
100 to 1,700 



Estimates of the percentage of elementary- and secondary-level age 
groups in school for 1952 and 1966 are as follows: 14 

1952 1966 



Guinea 4.2 30.0 

Mali 4.1 15.0 

Senegal 9.8 , <30.0 

Ivory Coast 8.0 40.0 




In view of the significant proportion of national revenue devoted to 
education and the high population growth rates, these figures reveal the 
discrepancy between educational aspirations and financial resources. 

The 1967-68 figures in table 6 reveal a continued enrollment imbalance 
between elementary and secondary education. In that year, general scc- 

13 In some cases, the figures and percents in table 6 do not represent an accurate picture due 
to the existence of regional schools (those with students from more than one country) in the 
1950's, such as the vocational school in Bamako. Mali. For example, table 6 shows that the 
number of Malians pursuing vocational education increased only about 100 percent, but it. in 
fact, increased more than 100 percent. 

14 France. Minist&re dc la France d*0utre-Mer. Ensetgnement outre-mer. Paris: Imprimeric 
Nationale. April 1952. pp. 41-47, and France, Direction de la Cooperation, op. cit. p. 90. The 
1966 figure for Guinea is the author's estimate. 
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ondary and vocational school enrollments together represented only the 
following percentages of those in elementary schools: 



Senegal 

in 

Ivory Coast 

The percentage for Ivory Coast was low because of the rapid expansion 
of elementary enrollments in comparison to secondary, particularly voca- 
tional secondary, enrollments. 

Senegal — and probably Guinea — had a higher ratio of vocational to 
general secondary enrollment than the other countries. The expansion of 
vocational education has been hampered, however, bv the high capital and 
recurrent costs involved, the lack of industry's participation to make the 
programs practical, and the limited demand for specialized labor in many 
occupational fields. 

fn the private sector ol education. Guinea and Ivory C.oast represent the 
two extremes (see table 6l. 1 lie former nationalized all education short!) 
after Independence, while the latter has maintained a large private sector 
that accounted for about 26 percent of both elementary and general sec- 
ondary enrollments in 1967—68. On the other hand, private vocational 
school enrollments arc substantial only in Mali and Senegal. 

Another enrollment imbalance occurs in the distribution by sex. From 
1964 to 1966, the percentages of girls enrolled in the four nations ranged 
from about 30 to 48 percent in the elementary schools and from 17 to 26 
percent in the general secondary schools. The number of women studying 
at the higher education level is negligible. However, the percentage of girb 
in school varies significantly between urban anti rural areas, with the 
number of girls almost as high as the number of hoys in elementary schools 
in the capital cities. 

Educational opportunities vary considerably by region within each ot the 
countries. In general, about 60 to 90 percent of the urban elementary age 
group attend elementary school and about 10 to 40 percent of the rural 
elementary age group. The best secondary schools and the major institu- 
tions of higher learning arc concentrated in the capital cities in even* ease. 
Further, as the major population centers, these cities represent the best 
out-of-school environments to prepare students for the European-oriented 
secondary and postsecondary programs of instruction. 

Higher , — Enrollments at the higher education level have been restricted 
by the bottleneck at the secondary level. Nevertheless, the enrollment in- 
crease has been significant since Independence. The principle of regional 
universities has given way to that of national institutions in Guinea and 
Mali, although the Universities of Abidjan and of Dakar retain their re- 
gional character. 

A precise comparison of enrollments for a given year is difficult for lack 
of standardized and comprehensive statistics that include institutions out- 



Percent 



Guinea 
Mali . 
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side tlu* university, students overseas, and distinctions between secondary 
and post second ary* enrollments and between nationalities. Nevertheless, the 
following approximate figures (not comparable throughout) provide a 
relative order of magnitude for the number of nationals studying at the 
post secondary level: ,ft 



Gmmu 1964-65; :*:>() at home 

1967-68: 900 at home 

Mali 1964-65: 164 ai home 

/ 965-66: :i4 1 in France 

1966- 67: 309 at home 

Scnc ^ al 1965-66: 1,256 total (1019 at home, 237 abroad) 

1967- 68: 1,549 total 

Ivory Coast 1965-66 : 1,604 total (724 at home, 340 abroad) 

1966-67: 1,362 total (1,064 at home, 298 abroad) 



Postsecondary enrollments in Senegal and Ivory Coast have always been 
higher than those in Guinea and Mali because of the more advanced 
development of education in the former two countries at Independence. 
However, the preceding figures indicate that Guinea has had the fastest 
enrollment growth rate in recent years. 

Given the fact that most of the students are pursuing 2- to 4 -year 
undergraduate courses and that a varying but frequently high percentage 
of them fail their examinations, annual output remained quite low in the 
latter half of the decade. However, the trends of accelerating enrollments 
and of relatively slow economic growth rates suggest that an overproduc- 
tion of the traditional types of university graduates may occur in the 
1980 s in some of the countries unless steps are taken to adapt higher 
education to local needs and to control the social demand for such courses 
as law. 

Enrollments of national students in faculties at the University of Abid- 
jan in 1968-69 arc indicative of the popularity of law: law— 639, science 

609, letters 557, and medicine — 178. 10 However, enrollments are bet- 
ter balanced between fields of study than during the first years of op- 
eration, and this same trend applies to the University of Dakar. 

Efficiency 

Studies of student flow through the various systems indicate that 
both the elementary and secondary levels arc inefficient. For example, 
analysis of a cohort passing through elementary' school in Ivory Coast 
indicated that about 45 percent of the. original group dropped out prior 

France, Direction dc la Cooperation, op. cit. p. 90. 

Rcpublique dc C6tc d'Ivoire. Ministirc dc I'Hducation Nationalc. Statist it/nex mi hr fanvier i 

i966 and 1967. Abidjan, pp, 113-16. 

Univcrshe dc Dakar. Information* statist iqncx dc I'Universitf dc Dakar. No. I. 1969. p. 27. 1 

France, Direction dc la Cooperation. Unpublished siatistical summaries. i 

Figures arc approximate due to incompleteness of data and discrepancies between sources. 1 

,n Rdpubliquc dc C6te d'Ivoire. Minisiirc de I'Education Nationalc. Statist iq^s an icr fanvier i 

1969. loc. cit. p. 163. 
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to completing the cycle, and repeater rates averaged about 30 percent 
per grade. A study in Mali showed that 17.5 percent of a cohort in 1st 
grade reached 6th grade without repeating, 4.6 percent completed the 
9th grade in 9 years, and 20.5 percent finished after repeating 1 or more 
grades. The statistics for Senegal at the elementary level are similar to 
those for Ivory Coast. 

While wastage at the secondary level is also relatively high, one may 
assume that the resource input is not completely lost, for the secondary 
school has a retention rate far beyond that of the elementary school 
dropout. At the higher education level, the percentages of students pass- 
ing terminal examinations are relatively low. For example, at the Uni- 
versity of Abidjan in June 1964, only the few candidates of the School 
of Medicine had a high passage rate — 70 percent. In the other schools, 
passage rates ranged from 14.6 to 46.8 percent, and the rate for all candi- 
dates was 34 percent. 

Both internal and external factors are frequently cited as causes of the 
high dropout and repeater rates. These factors include — 

1. Irrelevance of the school system to environmental needs 

2. Early work and marriage traditions 

3. A foreign language as the language of instruction 

4. Inadequate instruction 

5. Overcrowded classrooms 

6. Shortages of teaching materials 

7. Absence of nearby schools with the complete grade sequence. 

Remedial measures proposed or initiated include — 

1. Adapting the curriculums to environmental needs 

2. Upgrading teachers 

3. Establishing a more complete school infrastructure 

4. Automatic promotion in the early elementary grades 

5. Multigradc classes 

6. Developing educational guidance systems. 

At present, laws exist which limit both the right to repeat grades (to 
two or three times in a given grade cycle) and also the entrance age into 
higher cycles. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Problems 

In all four nations, educational development during the first decade 
of Independence has led to difficult problems. The rapid expansion of 
educational opportunity in terms of the existing fonnal systems can hardly 
be maintained in the seventies because of limited resources; yet less than 
50 percent of each age group attends school and political commitments 
and popular pressure combine to make the slowing of further expansion 
hazardous. 

Further, it has become evident that the inherited fonnal education sys- 
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terns arc not adapted to the needs of rural development— which is essen- 
tial to the four nation’s economics. Elementary school now constitutes 
hugely a preparation for lower secondary school, which in tnm prepares 
for further education or for semiskilled jobs in the limited modern sector. 
I he gum ini' number of elementary school graduates, divorced in attitude 
liom the land and tradition hot unable to gain access to further education 
or to employment, is a matter of concern which has led to efforts to rural- 
ize elementary and lower elementary schools. 

The feasibility of “ruralization” may lx* questioned on several grounds. 
One is tliat elementary education is devoted chiefly to the language arts, 
which at present means the learning of French/ and this very learning 
implies a foreign cultural indoctrination which automatically results in 
alienation from the rural environment. Another ground for questioning 
is that, regardless of the language of instruction, education constitutes an 
introduction to the modem world and its opportunities— most of which 
occur in urban, not rural, areas. Hence, ‘Yuralization/’ if it is to succeed, 
must l)c conceived as a major national effort to modernize tin* rural 
sector, lhcre is a need for well-designed research on these problems. 

First Steps 

Regardless of the questioning of "mralization,” activities to adapt the 
content and/or structure of education are current in all four countries. 
Guinea appears to he taking the lead in this regard, by replacing French 
as die language of instruction in the first 4 years of elementary school 
with the three major local languages, and by intending to include practical 
training in all secondary schools. Guinea, Senegal, and Ivory Coast have 
cither initiated or been experimenting with an inexpensive terminal lower 
secondary track emphasizing the development of practical skills utilized 
in niral areas (such as agriculture, carpentry, and simple mechanics and 
metal work). 

Guinea, lacking the aid of France and the European Common Market, 
lias taken the lead in attempting to reduce educational costs through such 
means as providing elementary education without school buildings, elimi- 
nating boarding at many secondary schools, and requiring that secondary 
schools meet some of their own costs through student production. Aca- 
demic achievement is reported to have declined as a result of these and 
other measures. However, if the programs improve initiative, entrepre- 
neurship, and attitudes toward work, they will probably contribute mofe 
to national development than academic achievement as measured bv school 
tests. 



New Strategies 

Imperfect as the various initiatives to modify and to adapt the in- 
herited educational programs may be, they illustrate an increased maturity 
since the first, more imitative, years of the past decade. Institutionalized 
education is difficult to change under the best of conditions: and the 
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development of educational planning, management, and research and 
development capacities — which constitute the essential instruments of 
change has been neglected largely in order to devote scarce resources 
to quantitative expansion. These instruments must be strengthened so 
that the educational system can be changed. Change is particularly neces- 
sary because (1) nations with average per capita incomes of around $100 
cannot duplicate educational systems of countries with per capita in- 
comes of $1,000 or more, and (2) the duplication of these systems docs 
not meet the needs of developing countries. Indeed, the systems arc being 
challenged strongly even in the countries of their origin. 

Because science and technology are creating one world in tenns of com- 
munication, a return to the past, which includes the traditional Western 
educational systems, would be impossible. In the light of existing cir- 
cumstances, out-of-school education in both the developed and undevel- 
oped countries needs reappraisal. New or renewed modes of such educa- 
tional endeavors might be conceived and perfected as alternatives to the 
traditional classroom approach. New technologies such as programed 
learning may be useful. A clear distinction between the ends and means 
of education will be helpful also, for if instructional objectives can be 
stated in terms of interim and tenninal performance specifications, alter- 
native means of attaining them will be easier to conceive and to develop. 

The seventies present a challenge to the developing countries, to the 
developed nations, and to international agencies. That challenge is to 
produce and implement new strategies for education. 
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